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Maps that Make 
Traveling Easier 


Ranp MCNatty BLack AND WHITE MILEAGE 
Maps are made with a thorough understanding of 
the needs of the commercial traveler. 


They show him his destination, transportation 
lines leading there, the distance, the population, the 
express, telegraph and mail service, the indusgfial 
classification of the city or town, the principgiin- 
dustries, the hotels and their rates. 


7 


Rail mileage between cities and towns is 
shown in figures on the map itself. 
(a 


These maps are printed in plain black and wheg 

Sees atti and are clear, distinct and accurate. ; Each map 1S& 

Shade atk Wikies made in convenient size, folded to fit the pocket, 
Mileage Maps with cover and complete index. 


Sold by book stores, de- Ranp MCNatty Biack AND WHITE MILEAGE 
sartment st , Stat - . 5 . e 
a cuanin. Ga aieien. Maps are published for all States, all Canadian 
news-stands, drug stores Provinces and for Mexico. There are +8 maps in 
and at most hotels. p 

Price 25c each. the series. 


RAND MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 42 E. 22Np Street, New YorkK 
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Write for circular describing 


RAND MSNALLY BLACK AND WHITE MILEAGE MAPS 
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“YOUR Catalog, to be Effective, 
must be kept up-to-date!” 


Thousands of catalogs are issued yearly, repre- 
senting an enormous outlay of money, which are prac- 
tically useless a short while after they have reached the 
prospects’ hands. 


Why ?—Because changes in the Line—in the spec- 
ifications and in the prices have made the catalog unreli- 
able and of practically no use to the customer. 


There is a method of issuing a catalog which over- 
comes this difficulty and that is by having the catalog 
made up in loose-leaf form and furnished to the Trade in 


Badger Loose-Leaf Catalog Binders 


Large numbers of leading, representative business houses after carefully investigating 
the advantages of the Badger Loose-Leaf Method of Cataloging over the old-time bound style, have 
adopted the method in issuing their catalog. The letters of recommendation which we have in our files 
from these satisfied users give overwhelming evidence of the practicability and the economy of this 
method. 


Increase Your Sales! 


Perhaps never before in the History of Business has the 

Catalog question been of as vital importance as it is to-day. By 

issuing your catalog in loose-leaf form you keep your Salesmen and 

Trade posted up-to-date every day. You are bound to gain an ad- 

vantage over competition, resulting in increased sales and a satis- 
‘ fied Trade. 


Send today for Catalog S-12. It means $ for you! 


WIS. 
U.S.A. 


THE HEINN CO. MILWAUKE 


SALES OFFICES: 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Wilmington, N. C., Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Milwaukee. 
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This year’s cotton will be velvet— 


Whatever the farmer sells his cotton for this year 
will be “gravy’—HIS OWN MONEY, and will en- 
able him to begin again making his purchases on a 
cash basis. 


The cotton acreage has been cut nearly 30 per cent. 
This gives approximately 10,000,000 acres—form- 
erly devoted to cotton—that is this year growing 
corn, soy beans, cowpeas, peanuts and various other 
crops that will either sell for money or will produce 
feed and food crops. This means prosperity. 


Fall will bring about a readjustment in Southern 


Crop of 1921 cost less to produce than 
any crop in past decade 


Never has a cotton crop been cultivated as intensively as the one about to be 
marketed. Never has-as little money been spent to make a cotton crop. 


Fertilizer sales this spring were smaller than any the past eight years. Little 
money was spent on implements and labor. The only thing with which the 
Southern farmer was liberal was HARD WORK. He has tried to make up with 
work and attention what he lacked in fertilizer and equipment. 


financial conditions, and will see the return of “good 
times.” 


The Southern farmer is a great newspaper reader. 
A large percentage of daily newspaper circulation 
in the South is in the rural districts. 


A Northern or Eastern manufacturer with a product 
he wishes to sell the South should not overlook the 
daily newspapers, as Southern newspapers are the 
only media which thoroughly cover this section. The 
circulation of national media in this section is small, 
considering the area and the population. 


If you have something to sell—‘‘Sell it South— 
Through Newspapers. ”’ 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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A Challenge | 


There’s Business for You With 
Textile Mills—Go Get It! 


We are addressing this advertisement to firms who are not There are more large units (plants employing over “250 
getting any business from America’s second largest industry, hands each) than in any other industry. 
or those who are not getting as much business as their prod- 
ucts deserve. Let it be understood that we are just as par- 
ticular as you are that your product is adapted for sale to 
textile mills before any money is spent. We have a technical 


research and advisory department to make sure of this fact Present Business Condition 


to both your and our satisfaction. 


The industry is national in scope—mills being thea in 
every State in the Union. 


The textile industry was one of the first to enter the post- 
war readjustment period. It has been the first to come out 
of it. Note that we state this in the past tense. Textile mills 
are doing a good average business today. Wool machinery is 
85% busy, cotton machinery 65%, silk 75%, knit goods 80%. 


We want these outline facts to strike home to a few fight- 
ers for business so that they will come back at us for more 
information. 


Bureau of Census Figures 


The value of the American textile industry’s product was You see, the textile industry is a basic industry for, next to 
433.5 per cent larger in 1919 than it was in 1899 and easily food, people must have clothing and then there is scarcely an 
retains its position as the nation’s second largest industry. article of manufacture from railway coaches to billiard tables 


that does not use textiles in some form or other. 


What Mills Buy 


Trucks, Machine Shop Equipment, Transmis- 


The value of its products ($5,127,432,000) is 8.3 per cent 
of the country’s total manufactures. 


1899 1004 1909 1914 1219 
T T oT eussouness ssaceusers: Tt sion, Power Equipment, Construction Materials, 
Sa - tte '432*C00 s ; ae ; 
§<s55 000 ooo HELE toe S127 432M Electrical Equipment, Conveyors, Pumps, Oil, 
Po ee EEE EEE ai re simply can’t give th ‘a's 
seassensenss Sat a mt tty tot Paint,—we simply can’t give them all here, so 
SS Coe } , ae 
Coot Core { + anes isaaatees! you will have to send for our book, “Selling to 
| Seseeeusenss meant SRSS0S8 SESS RSeeees ceeeees SRS SSRSSESE! BOs eeSESeESREEE Textile Mills” which gives a condensed survey of 
| mt oot tr r | eee omens eases 
a 000 00c Sco -- re — TTTTT r moh the field. 
SS SsESUSEss SSESERERSEELEREEERERDEEE CERSSESEEEEELESEEES GEESE EETEEESSESSS 
eaee SSSEE SSSSESeeeee! ++ eee! +44 jgaeeeses - 
seeeerseias A Hint of 


What’s Coming 


| + We don’t want to sell you TEXTILE WORLD 
| “5.000.000, 000 = t until you are sold on the industry as a market 
| 894548000 Retest for your product. When that time comes, you will 
if ) Ht tot HH be amazed at the regard and prestige TEXTILE 

; sen L254: 119% at t jessusssent + WORLD maintains through sheer merit and serv- 
one Pepe ties sess rH ssee t = SEs: Ht ice rendered to its clientele. You will find that 
core rH Coo uses esesens: it dominates its field in aggressive leadership and 

soneeees sen H asses: HH jaueasenn rH { that it is a real selling medium as well as a serv- 

Sasuacesass ceaceccses Cee eee eee eet ice medium. It is a member of the Audit Bureau 

YO Years Lucrease in V. lie of  Prizoipal Products of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, 


Inc. It is a modern business paper in the full 
sense of the word and sells advertising on its 
established ability to make good. 


Extent of Industry 


There are 9371 mills in the United States and 470 in Can- 


ada (from 1921 Official American Textile Directory). Now Start the Correspondence 


TEXTILE WORLD 


” 


““the world’s textile authority 
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Subscription Rates: Single copies, 25 
cents. Yearly subscription, payable in 
advance, $3.00 anywhere in the United 
States or its possessions; $3.25 in Can- 
ada, and $3.50 in foreign countries. Six 
months subscriptions, $1.50. When three 
or more subscriptions are ordered at 
once by the same concern a special club 
rate of $2.50 per year for each subscrip- 
tion applies. 


Renewals: Subscriptions are promptly 
discontinued upon expiration. Readers 
desiring to keep their files complete 
should renew promptly. Back copies 
cannot be supplied when subscriber fails 
to notify us of change of address. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is 
not generally sold through news dealers. 
Copies can, however, usually be secured 
after the first of the month from the 
news stands at leading hotels, railroad 
stations and book stores in the larger 
cities. 


Advertising Rates: Full page advertise- 
ments facing reading, run of paper, $75.00 
per insertion. Two-thirds page (across 
two columns), $50.00; half page special 
island position, $50.00; half page across 
columns, $40.00; third page, one column, 
$28.00; $3.50 a column inch. Classified 
advertisements, 25c per line of seven 
words. 


Closing Dates: First forms close on the 
tenth of the month. Final forms, fif- 
teenth of the month. Publication date, 
twenty-fifth of the month, all preceding 
date of issue. To secure proofs of ad- 
vertisements, copy must be in our hands 
not later than the tenth. 
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ce Changing Newspaper 
Chicago 


Situation in 


During the first six months of this year the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner was the 
only daily newspaper in Chicago to show 
a gain in food product advertising as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
last year. During this period the Herald 
and Examiner carried 235,523 lines of 
food product advertising. 
figures follow: 


Comparative 


Herald and Examiner . 18% Gain 
Tribune . . 30% loss Post ... 56% loss 
News ... 25% loss Journal . 61% loss 


To show a decided increase in food adver- 
tising while competitive newspapers show 
a loss, indicates the responsiveness of 
Herald and Examiner readers. For adver- 
tising of this character must find an imme- 
diate response from Chicago's thousands of 


prosperous homes. 


Ask us how to capture the great 
Chicago market for your product. A 
printed exposition will be sent to 
you upon request. It involves no ob- 
ligation. Write for it today. 


HERAE 


The largest 3-cent morning 
circulation in America 


- 


What Can Be Done Through 


Herald and Examiner 
Advertising 


Recently the Herald and Examiner se- 
cured 79% distribution for a food product 
selling to the dealer at one-third higher 
than its competitors, with a volume of 
sales more than enough to pay for all sell- 
ing and advertising costs before a line of 
adverticing appeared. 


Today, less than two months since the 
publication of the first advertisement, 
sales exceed $55.000, and the product is on 
sale in over 5.200 of Chicago’s 7,000 grocery 
and delicatessen stores. 
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Why Sales Campaigns Go Wrong 


By Eugene Whitmore 


of the Dartnell Editorial Staff 


A subscriber writes: “All your stories are about sales campaigns that have been successful. 
Why not tell about some that have failed for a change?” And the criticism is not amiss, for it 
is true that it is quite as important to know what not to do as it is to know what to do when it 
comes to marketing. In this article, however, Mr. Whitmore has endeavored to make it con- 
structive rather than destructive so that it will not defeat its purpose. 


HEN a new business is started, 

when a new product is marketed, 

or when a new size, style or 
price is being exploited, you can safely 
assume, according to the law of averages, 
that in more than fifty per cent of the 
cases the original plans will go wrong. 
In making an investigation preparatory 
to writing this article, I have found that 
more often than not the successful busi- 
ness concerns of today get started on the 
wrong foot. 

That big, well financed corporation 
which you hold up as a model of effi- 
ciency probably was at one time, or sev- 
eral times, right on the verge of bank- 
ruptey due to a faulty analysis of the 
demand or lack of demand for their prod- 
uct. 

We will look a long time before we 
will find a company more successful than 
the Pompeian Company of Cleveland, who 
manufacture a massage cream. Yet 
when they first started in business their 
entire sales effort and advertising ap- 
peal was directed to the barber. They 
thought men were the logical market. 
When they discovered that women were 
the biggest buyers they hit upon the key 
to success of their particular business. 
Suppose they were still driving at the 
barber, and depending exclusively on the 
men’s patronage. They would probably 
be unknown except to the barber trade. 

Then, it follows, the reason for many 
failures in selling campaigns, and in 
business in general, is the factory man or 
designer of a product is often so wrap- 
ped up in it that he finds it utterly im- 
possible to concede any one the right to 
make an objection to his product. He 
has lived with the product so long he is 
sure there can be no improvement, or no 
chances to better it, and is confident of a 
big demand. 

Of course, many of the merchandising 
errors that are made may be charged up 
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to concerns starting in business, or to 
concerns who are suddenly seized with 
growing pains and start on a big national 
sales and advertising campaign before 
they prove up their plans. Many concerns 
who have won their spurs in big cam- 
paigns, and whose success has_ been 
outstanding, slip up in some small detail 
of marketing a new product. It happens 
so often that I am going to relate the 
story of one or two failures simply to 
point out some of the sharp turns, grade 
crossings and unmarked bog holes that 
any manufacturer will find along the 
road to successful national distribution 
and sales. 

In marketing Neolin, Goodyear made 
a mistake that is characteristic of many 
campaigns. They tested the product in 
laboratories. Tests were made to deter- 
mine wearing qualities, resilience, and 
flexibility. Every test made them confi- 
dent of success. But they neglected to 
test the people who were to use the prod- 
uct or rather the workmen who would 
attach the product to the shoes. 

In other words, they had an excellent 
product, yet one that was not quite fool 
proof. The weak link in the chain was 
the shoe maker, and the manufacturers 
who used Neolin on new shoes. 

Strange, but true, it was a virtue, and 
not a defect in the product that proved 
its temporary undoing. The flexibility of 
Neolin was so great that in .walking the 
pull exerted on the tacks or thread was 
so intense the threads and nails simply 
cut through the holes and pulled out, 
leaving the Neolin soles loose. 


The big national sales and advertising 
campaigns brought customers by the 
thousand. Many shoe manufacturers 
bought the product to use on new shoes. 
Thousands of shoemakers laid in stocks 
of Neolin to fill the demand for the prod- 
uct on repair work. The sales campaign 
was so successful the factory’s capacity 


eo 
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had to be increased several times in rap- 
id succession. 

When complaints began to pour in an 
investigation was started. It was found 
that the product wouldn’t “stay put” on 
a pair of shoes. It looked as if failure 
were sure unless some better method of 
attaching the soles to shoes could be 
found. 

A small shoe factory was set up and 
experiments carried on until an exact 
and satisfactory method of attaching 
Neolin was worked out. But not until 
after the sales and advertising campaign 
was stopped and thousands of dollars 
lost through not being able to cash in on 
the results of the advertising. 

It is easy to say “Oh well, they ought 
to have known better,” or “I would have 
never made that mistake,” but it was a 
perfectly natural mistake. The thing to 
have done would have been to have con- 
ducted a small, inexpensive try-out cam- 
paign in some city where conditions were 
normal, and representative of the entire 
country. The consumers would have re- 
sponded just as quickly to a local cam- 
paign. The product would have met with 
the same difficulties, and the same rem- 
edy could have been applied. The nation- 
wide campaign would have been saved. 
The money it cost both directly and in- 
directly in lost trade, and dissatisfied 
customers would have remained to pro- 
mote the product after it had been thor- 
oughly proved. 

It is said that when the method of at- 
taching Neolin was perfected, it was 
just as hard to re-interest the trade and 
just as difficult to get results from ad- 
vertising as it was when it was first 
started. The first campaign was actually 
a detriment instead of a help. 

The try-out campign is gaining in fa- 
vor. It may be slow but when its results 
are carefully watched and tabulated it 
serves as a guide. Many mistakes are 
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revealed and many campaigns are saved 
from failure by the little changes that 
are made as a result of a test campaign 
in a restricted territory. 

But if you conduct a try-out campaign 
be sure that it is conducted on the same 
seale as the regular campaign. Some 
manufacturers and sales managers make 
the mistake of conducting a try-out cam- 
paign under all too favorable circum- 
stances. Many general campaigns have 
failed because the test campaigns were 
conducted among friends, or in localities 
where conditions were not typical of the 
entire country. 

Brown Beauty Beans were pushed in 
a national sales and advertising cam- 
paign for over a year. But they were 
practically withdrawn from the national 
market long before the company ever 
began to make any money from the cam- 
paign. 

The advertising was excellent and 
created a wide demand. The canning 
company which put up the product had 
a wide experience in marketing grocery 
products and knew how to take advan- 
tage of the advertising to secure a wide 
distribution. For a time they did a whale 
of a business. It looked as if a big na- 
tional demand were going to be developed 
over night almost for this brand of beans. 


Try-outs Reveal New Markets 


But almost as quickly as the business 
started it began to slow up. Investiga- 
tion showed that the public didn’t like 
the beans. They wouldn’t come back for 
a second order. 

The advertising was stopped, the sales- 
men called in’and efforts ceased. Another 
case of taking an enormous loss which 
would have been saved by a small try- 
out campaign in a limited territory. Per- 
haps it will be possible to eventually 
build up a trade on this brand of beans, 
as the food value is unquestionably high 
for the price asked. But a vast amount 
of educational work will be necessary. 

The try-out campaign will solve many 
of the problems of the manufacturer 
starting out on a new enterprise. While 
try-outs are perhaps best for this pur- 
pose their uses are not confined to prov- 
ing up new products. 

The Cutaway Harrow Company, manu- 
facturers of farm implements, felt that 
there was a demand for a light one horse 
harrow. A small try-out advertising cam- 
paign showed that there was an enor- 
mous demand—that it was many times 
larger than their most sanguine expec- 
tations. 

Some manufacturers find that the try- 
out method often unearths many valu- 
able pointers, which eventually lead the 
way to greater success. 

It is often a mistake to try to sell 
the entire country with the same plan, 
selling talk, or advertising. Many cam- 
paigns fail simply because they are mod- 
elled to fit the conditions of one particular 
community. The men in charge of mark- 
eting Sloan’s Liniment recognize this 
fact, and often use special methods for 
different communities. One of their cam- 
paigns was very successful because they 
wrote special copy for each community. 
In the coal mining section it was pointed 
out that the cold, damp air of mines was 
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liable to bring on rheumatism. Sloan’s 
Liniment as a remedy for this condition 
was advocated. This idea was carried 
out to fit all sections. In the railroad cen- 
ters of the west and north copy that 
would interest railroad workers was used. 


Must Crawl Before You Run 


Sweet-Orr and Company have long 
been successful manufacturers and mer- 
chandisers of overalls and work clothing. 
Yet rather than risk failing in a national 
way they try-out all new ideas or styles 
locally. When they started to make 
and market a new style of overalls de- 
signed especially for women they tried 
out the new garments in what they ex- 
pected to prove a very hard market for 
overalls. The idea was to subject the 
new product to the very hardest test pos- 
sible. The city of New Rochelle, N. Y. 
was selected because they knew that the 
number of women workers, or women 
who would use overalls in their house- 
work was very small. 

There will be fewer failures when all 
sales managers insist on try-outs under 
the most difficult conditions. Many fail 
because the try-outs are conducted un- 
der too favorable conditions. Many fail- 
ures come as a result of lack of knowl- 
edge of the difficulties encountered by 
the salesmen. Here is where a test sales 
campaign often shows the need of cer- 
tain sales helps or information. Because 
a test campagin is usually watched by 
the executives of the company it is often 
a fact that the recommendations of the 
salesmen and sales managers are acted 
on quicker than they would be if the 
suggestions and recommendations come 
in the regular course of business. 

Snookum Apples and Eatmor Cranber- 
ries both respresented many baffling 
problems when it was first decided to ad- 
vertise and sell them under trade-marks, 
rather than nameless. Test campaigns 
in limited localities were used to prove 
up the plans of marketing and to show 
the members of the association the finan- 
cial gains to be enjoyed in joining hands 
with other producers in marketing their 
crops. 

The local campaigns proved up many 
of the thegries. Some were found to be 
wrong and changes made. Perhaps the 
money to start a national campaign 
could never have been raised without the 
knowledge of the benefits of the plan 
gained from the success of the test cam- 
paigns. 

During the past Lenten season an or- 
ganization of salmon packers advertised 
“pinks and chums” —which are lower 
grades of salmon—in a number of lead- 
ing cities such as Indianapolis, Atlanta, 
St. Louis and elsewhere. A nice increase 
in the use of this grade of salmon was 
reported and plans are now being made 
for an extension of the sales and ad- 
vertising effort. They have the facts on 
which to base their next campaign, be- 
cause they were willing to “make haste 
slowly” and conduct a test. 

Sealy Mattresses enjoy a more or less 
national distribution and sale. But the 
business is spotted. After their first big 
national campaign had been running for 
some time it was found that the adver- 
tising and sales effort cost more than the 
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profits amounted to. True, they were en- 
joying a constantly increasing business. 

They made the same mistake that 
wrecks many less prosperous concerns. 
They expected a national ¢ampaign to 
produce the same results on a country- 
wide scale as a small, localized, compact 
and intensive campaign produces in a 
local community. They failed to take 
into consideration that two or three med- 
iums cannot possibly cover the country 


‘with anything near the thoroughness 


that one or two medimus may cover a 
local community. Today they have con- 
centrated their sales and advertising ef- 
forts in communities where they have 
special facilities for handling the busi- 
ness. 

Nation-wide advertising and_ sales 
campaigns are wonderful business build- 
ers—for the company who is ready for 
them. But we should bear in mind at all 
times that we must have the facts first. 
Guess work is costly, dangerous and un- 
necessary. I believe it is the cause of 
most failures. I am convinced that there 
is seldom a product which will make a 
success nationally without first winning 
a few service stripes and wound chev- 
rons in local campaigns. 


The “One at a Time” Plan 


Bunte Bros., one of the nation’s most 
aggressive and modern candy and con- 
fectionery manufacturers, find the com- 
munity campaign idea the most economi- 
cal method of promoting the sales of a 
new product. They have introduced 
their cocoa and cough drops section by 
section, rather than try to capture the 
national market in one big smashing 
campaign. After they had tested out 
each product in local campaigns they had 
the necessary facts to enable them to 
build sales plans for other communities. 
Experience has shown that it requires an 
average of about three years constant 
effort to put a territory on a paying 
basis for their cough drops. 

William Wrigley, Jr., is noted for his 
skill as a sales manager and marketing 
expert. He has the reputation of being 
fearless and unafraid of conditions. His 
Doublemint Gum was placed on the 
market during the slump of 1914. To- 
day he is placing Wrigley’s P-K’s on the 
market very successfully. But he does 
not go after the entire nation’s trade at 
one time. His last campaign started in 
Philadelphia and worked east towards 
the coast. From the coast the campaign 
was extended east until the entire south- 
west and southeast was covered. 

Perhaps there is no name better known 
to the jobbers and dealers in the drug, 
grocery and confectionery jobbing trades. 
Yet in spite of this he takes the country 
by sections and is willing to get one 
market in good shape before another is 
invaded. 

Thus we see that firms like Pompeian, 
Bunte, Wrigley, Sweet-Orr, and Good- 
year find it necessary to first get the 
facts—not from hearsay, or surface in- 
vestigations, but from the actual test of 
experience. When all are willing to con- 
duct their campaigns after this fashion 
there will be fewer failures, and more 
successes in national sales and advertis- 
ing campaigns. 
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What I Think About Canned Sales Talk 


By Jess H. Wilson 


President, La Meda Manufacturing Company, Chicago 


In an early nymber of this velume we published an article by Maxwell Droke entitled “The 
Salesman with the Set Speech” in which Mr. Droke went on record as being opposed to this 
kind of selling. In our July issue G. J. Badger, sales manager for the Trustees System took ex- 
ception to Mr. Droke’s views and went on to prove why a standardized canvas was better than 
mere conversation. In this article, Mr. Wilson, who is well known in sales circles through the 
good work he did in putting Pompeian face cream on the map, gives the view point of a toilet 


goods manufacturer. 


well Droke’s indictment and G. J. 

Badger’s defense, of the “canned 
selling talk.” It is not often one can 
disagree with Maxwell, for he has trav- 
eled the road of distribution himself and 
knows whereof he speaks. I suspect he 
has recently come in contact with one of 
those walking phonographs, who with 
his voice geared in high, starts at A and 
runs through to Izzard of his sales can- 
vass. 

Canny buyers recognize this type al- 
most as soon as they open their mouth; 
and it is good and profitable medicine, 
when such a man hits his stride, sailing 
along at about thirty miles an hour, to 
pop in a totally irrelevant question, fol- 
lowing it by a pertinent question which 
you desire answered correctly. Nine 
times out of ten, in his confusion at be- 
ing thrown off the track, Mr. Poll Par- 
rott will tell the truth and nothing but 
the truth. 


The Three Kinds of Dealers 


Suppose a salesman is calling on a 
certain class of buyers. An analysis will 
show that they fall into certain well de- 
fined groups, according to certain funda- 
mental conditions and circumstances un- 
der which they live, work and have their 
being. For instance, in the drug field, 
for my own personal convenience, I 
classified retail druggists into three 
major classes: (1) the Rocking Chair 
Druggist, whose label needs no interpre- 
tation; (2) the Drug Mechanic, inter- 
ested in the reactions of inert drugs; and 
(3) the Merchandising Druggist, who 
knows that life is “reaction” and makes 
it profitable for his customers to “react” 
to the cash register jazz. 

Quite naturally there must be a vary- 
ing degree of efficiency in each of these 
major classes, ranging from the lowest, 
or “hopeless class” of the Rocking Chair 
Druggist, to the “Hopeless or 33d de- 
gree Drug Merchandiser, who will never 
be anything but a progressive, beyond- 
the-minute man from whom we can learn 
much. 

For the sake of my argument, accept 
the foregoing as fact, and then let us 
take up the specific case of the individ- 
ual salesman who, in vitrolic language, 
scorns the sales manual and the “canned 
sales talk”, even as Maxwell does. Let 
us work with him on the road for ten 
days. Work, not as sales executive or 
boss, but as a brother salesman. Be so 
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introduced, if introductions are neces- 
sary. But, listen, Brother, listen, unless 
you yourself are a seasoned road man, 
you will often be very, very much dis- 
appointed, as you mentally sort this 
man’s canvass and his comeback to the 
buyer’s objections. Sometimes, it is pain- 
fully prosiac. It may surprise you how 
few tricks he really has in his bag, and 
how much he is depending on sheer per- 
sonality. You will find the objections of 
the buyers fall into certain well defined 
groups, just exactly as the buyers them- 
selves may be defined. You will see cer- 
tain answers will go a long way towards 
“rebutting” these objections. You will 
see certain approaches will have certain 
degrees of weight with your previously 
defined group of buyers. 

So far so good, but let us consider the 
training that made this salesman, this 
salesman with such a small bag of tricks, 
so small that his percentage is not en- 
couraging. It is the training that I, and 
perhaps you, have had. After a growing 
conviction that we wanted to be a “drum- 
mer,” due to certain impressions that we 
keep secretly buttoned up in our inner- 
most confessional, we finally got our job 
as a “cub.” That’s a good name, Cub, 
and should be more used. We were shot 
full of enthusiasm by the District Man- 
ager and the men in his charge, the po- 
lite name for such “dope” now being 
short and sweet, namely, BULL. And 
right here, let me state that many sales- 
men fall down because ENTHUSIASM 
is thought to be the motive power of 
salesmanship, whereas to be useful and 
constructive, it must be a by-product of 
real sales knowledge. Then and only 
then can it be classified as Enthusiasm 
and not plain bull. 


Breaking In a Salesman 


After we have gotten our “gingering- 
up”, this super-abundance of “bull” in- 
jected into our system, and made our 
eyes weary reading a lot of stuff written 
by an_ ink-slinging-desk-admiral, the 
great day arrives and we are turned 
loose in the “dog” territory. We are 
literally tried out on the “dog,” and if 
we have guts and stamina enough to 
keep at it and gather in a few straggling 
orders, and if our heart and spirit is not 
broken by the gruelling work for which 
we have not been properly fitted, then 
we are acclaimed salesmen, and given a 
regular territory. We are even sent to 
the Factory for a post graduate course, 
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amidst the admiration for the district 
sales manager because he has “broken 
in” another good man. “Broken” in is 
right, for this method has produced such 
a lot of assorted failures from good ma- 
terial that it should have long since been 
junked. 


The Key to Lower Sales Cost 


Of course, in spite of this training, ex- 
ceptional men are produced; you and I 
will modestly look in the mirror and af- 
firm that this is true. But as a real 
salesman, the man who can sell any- 
where and under any condition in pro- 
portion to his possibilities, most of the 
men who graduate from this school can- 
not qualify. They must get acquainted 
with their territory. They must learn 
from one, two or three visits the per- 
sonal idiocyncracies of each prospect. They 
must build up personal friendship and 
acquaintanceships, so that after repeated 
calls Mr. Buyer says, “Well, you are a 
NICE fellow. Been coming around regu- 
lar and I’ll help you out.” An order 
taken under such circumstances is bitter 
as gall to the real salesman, but how 
often is an order given with the voiced 
or mental expression of that thought. 
Better, far better, is to have the buyer 
say, as one once told me down in Geor- 
gia. “Wilson,” he said, “really you are 
a rotten salesman; but the boys like you 
and sell your stuff and I have to buy 
from you.” The boys SOLD my stuff, 
get that—it sold; and while he was a 
hard buyer who liked to be sold, and 
sold hard by good salesmen, he felt he 
was “buying my stuff to sell” because it 
sold and not because I was a salesman. 
Yet this man and his clerks had been 
sold by a “canned” sales talk, and my 
goods got the credit—they sold. 

Now, let us move up a step or two and 
consider the sales manager, the source 
of all good and evil in the sales plan and 
its result. Sales management is the 
greatest single motive power in the 
greatest of all life’s games, MERCHAN- 
DISING; and in no other lines does the 
efficiency of the results obtained so ac- 
curately reflect the size of the man who 
plans and executes them. Truly, as 
Sheldon said, “ Tis Sales that Move the 
Wheels of Business.” 

By Sales Manager, I mean SALES 
MANAGER! Not a desk admiral, prece- 
dent-bound; not a _ stenographer who 
can string words together and who has 
been promoted because he has learned 
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the Chief’s bag of tricks and so “fits in” 
without disturbing the sacred red tape of 
the office. Now, sir, let us consider the 
man of action, the go-getter, the shirt 
sleeves type with a keen, analytical 
brain, one who has himself traveled the 
road of distribution. Perhaps such a man 
is not posted on the advertising man’s 
particular brand of psychology, but he 
knows old, everyday human nature be- 
cause of his red-blooded, daily contact 
with his fellow man and their reactions. 


Let us honor such a sales manager. 
His tribe must increase, for he holds the 
key of lower sales and distribution cost. 
Let us consider him in action. Suppose 
he and one of his branch managers have 
met to sell a big deal. How do they pro- 
ceed? First, they plan! Surely, the plan’s 
the thing. Either mentally or with paper 
and pencil they will go over the points 
that will make it profitable for the pros- 
pect to think the same way they do. They 
will take these points .one by one and 


strengthen and polish them up, and ar- 
range them in the manner of their im- 
portance. They will discuss minutely the 
type, personality and characteristics of 
the man whom they would sell. Then 
they will determine the degree of in- 
fluence each of these points will have on 
the man whom they must sell, his prob- 
able reactions, either voiced or mental, 
and the arguments, or rather statement 
of fact, that will act as a successful re- 
buttal. 

Finally, they will arrange which of 
them should handle certain parts of the 
conversation in order to bring out the 
full strength of their case and convince 
the buyer of the profit and prestige that 
must follow his favorable action. And 
so, another big deal is closed. 

What is the answer? It is to plan 
your work and work your plan. Plain 
old copy-book maxims. It matters not, 
what branch of sales the sales manager 
is called upon to consider, face-to-face 


Efficient Service to 
Distant Points 


Although we have only one 
office—in Philadelphia—we 
serve with marked success 
important advertisers in 
New York, Buffalo, Baltimore 
and other Eastern cities. To 
these advertisers we are able 
to give all the physical ser- 
vice they require—plus the 
far more important consider- 
ation of highly specialized 
knowledge in marketing 
textiles, wearing apparel, 
drug products and mechani- 
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selling, the written word, either by mail 
or printed advertisement, the plan is the 
thing. Any and every sales effort, 
whether to sell merchandise, a service or 
a belief must have first of all a definite 
object to accomplish. It always helps to 
clarify the atmosphere to have this defi- 
nite aim set down in writing and then to 
weigh the various proposed steps that 
are planned. 

Can we apply:the sales manager’s tac- 
tics to our every day face-to-face sell- 
ing? You ask, you do not mean that you 
expect a salesman who must average 
eight to twelve net calls a day, to sit 
down and go through this rigmarole for 
each man he sees? No, for if he did that, 
hé would soon be sales manager himself. 
Remember, the salesman is the present 
day “doer,” not the planner of merchan- 
dising. In order to get down to cases, 
we must spend a month or two traveling 
with our various salesman, and _ this 
should be repeated either personally or 
by proxy every six months in order to 
keep our results up-to-now. Remember, 
we are taking this trip as a salesman. 
We are not out collecting compliments 
from busy merchaats ‘vho pause and say 
something nice when the territorial 
salesman introduces our great Mister I. 
Sellum, the peerless sales skipper from 
the home office who has come down here 
particularly to meet you, etc., etc. 


Where to Find Sales Facts 


Traveling with your men, listening to 
their daily presentation, staying long 
enough until each man gets off his good 
behavior and hits his “average,” you will 
soon have your objections classified. You 
will collect wonderful come-backs, one 
from this salesman and another from 
that, and you will jot them down, being 
sure to tag them with the name of the 
man who worked them out. In other 
words, you will have a complete analysis 
of the objections of your dealers, of the 
successful rebuttals of your various 
salesmen, of pleasant approaches and 
profitable closings, and so, your sales 
men in their daily work, will have writ- 
ten your sales talk, even your “canned 
sales talk” for you. 

It is easy to sell your men real sales 
helps. You have merely collected the 
best of each man’s methods and present- 
ed them to the whole force. No one man 
can have it all, as the perfect salésman, 
like the perfect human, is a very rare 
bird. You have merely played the re- 
porter to your salesmen. You have had 
your contact on a man-to-man basis that 
brings out a better realization of your 
definite aim in life, of your company’s 
ideals, of the place-in-the-sun of the 
salesman. All of your relations are minus 
the stilted phraseology and glorification 
of the sales convention. 


Each salesman now has the best ap- 
proaches, the main objections, the sound 
statement of fact to use as a rebuttal, 
the motives that cause various types of 
buyer to decorate the detted line; all of 
this is in your sales talk, and more, you 
will have the personality of the sales- 
man unhampered, for he has the tools 
with which to work, and as a result be- 
comes a super-salesman, even the type 
Mr. Droke commends so highly. 
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Records That Saved $10,000 a Year 


Showing that it Pays to Analyze 
the Orders Your Salesmen Turn In 


HIS is an account of how a gro- 

cery jobber saved enough money 

by improving its sales record sys- 
tem to pay the salaries of three extra 
salesmen. Now don’t say “I’m not inter- 
ested in the bookkeeping system of a 
grocery jobber” just because you hap- 
pen to sell hootch locators for Fords or 
some other equally remote thing. It is 
not intended that you can take the forms 
and records from one business and change 
their name for yours and send them to 
the printer. Neither is it expected that 
you will use the system I am going to 
describe even in part. The editors of 
“Sales Management” have asked me to 
tell you about the Hewitt system be- 
cause it may suggest to you the possi- 
bility of making some improvements in 
your present system of keeping sales rec- 
ords so that you too can save enough 
money to pay for an extra salesman or 
two. 

The Hewitt system of records and 
sales distribution, costs and profits is in- 
tended to stop the “leaks” which assail 
every business. It does accomplish it in- 
sofar as it is humanely possible. 

Suppose we trace an actual order sent 
in by one of the salesmen through the 
various channels it takes in the Hewitt 
office for purposes of illustration. 

We have here an order of goods as 
shown ‘by illustration number one, sold 
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By Chesla A. Sherlock 


by salesman Erickson, to Joe Brown of 
Huntersville, amounting to $130.25. Nat- 
urally, the order goes first to the ship- 
ping room and as the goods are collected 
in the shipment and sent out, each item 
is checked off in the usual manner. It is 
not necessary to mention this detail, 
save to keep things straight in the minds 
of every one. 


The order then goes to the office, is 
charged to the customer’s ledger, and the 
customer is billed for the amount accord- 
ing to the terms shown on the order, 
$83.95 for thirty days, and $46.50 for 
sixty days. This is another detail men- 
tioned only to prevent misunderstanding. 


Now we come to the feature of the 
system that has to do entirely with the 
“leaks”. The order goes to the Profit 
Department, whose sole business it is to 
figure profits and stop the “leaks” that 
have occurred in the prior handling of 
the order. 


The profits are determined the instant, 
almost, that the order reaches the office; 
at least, the same day. Just as soon as 
the order reaches the Profit Department 
the items are checked off on a large 
sheet, which contains a list of the thirty- 
one lines which the Hewitts handle. This 
sheet has a place for each line, such as 
sugar, salmon, canned meat, ete. There 
is a profit column next to each line, so 
that the amount of goods ordered in each 
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line may be put down immediately and a 
share of that amount considered as profit 
entered opposite the amount considered 
the cost. 

Glancing at this profit sheet, we note 
that the amount of the order, $130.45, 
has been entered at the top of the sheet, 
also the name of the salesman and the 
date the goods were sold, January 12, 
1921. 

The first item on the salesman’s order 
was for one case Tall Red Salmon, Opal 
Brand, about $17.00. On the Profit Sheet, 
we find that the $17.00 has been entered 
under Salmon and immediately opposite 
it the profit, which is $2.55. 

In this way, each order is split up into 
the different lines handled, and into prof- 
its as well. When the Profit Department 
finishes checking off the order, the total 
amount of sales is added up, which comes 
to $130.45. This provides a check against 
the correctness of the amount of the or- 
der, determined by the billing clerk. The 
amount of the profit is also added up and 
placed under the total of the order col- 
umn in red pencil. The profits on this 
order amounted to $16.70. 

We now have the order split up into 
linés, and into profits. Hereafter, through- 
out the whole Hewitt system, the order 
is preserved in this integrity, and in no 
other. The next step is to credit the or- 
der to the salesman, Erickson. For this 
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purpose the sheet is used for the sales- 
man, which contains a record of daily 
sales for six days, and a total column, 
to carry over to the next sheet. You will 
note that the salesman’s sheet contains a 
list of the thirty-one lines handled by 
the Hewitts. 


Here, under date of January 12th, we 
find our order entered according to the 
sales in each line, as found in the orig- 
inal profit sheet mentioned above. The 
total sales for the day, ar shown at the 
bottom of the column were $130.45; prof- 
its were $16.70. On the 15th, the total 
sales were $291.45 and profit, $41.37, and 
the total for the two days $421.90 and 
profits, $58.07. 


Each salesman has a similar record 
kept of his business, submitted from day 
to day. At the end of the month the 
total sales and profits for each salesman 
are entered in a Summary Report for 
the month. 


A glance at the summary given here- 
with will make the manner of this rec- 
ord clear. We find a list of: salesmen, 
with Erickson at the top. We see our 
old total of $421.90 in gross sales and 
$58.07 in gross profits. Erickson had some 
goods returned by his customers, $5.63 
in amount, the profit of which was 65 
cents, and this is charged off to find the 
net sales and profits on his business dur- 
ing the month. 


In addition, the percentage of profits 
by this salesman during the month was 
entered after his net sales and profits. 
In Erickson’s case, it amounted to 13.8 
per cent. The total amount is added for 
the month on all sales, and it is found 
that the average percentage of profits on 
the sales was 13.48 per cent. So far as 
catching the “leaks” are concerned, we 
have taken the vital features of the 
Hewitt system and considered them in 
detail. Of course, other records are kept, 
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vital records to any business, but they 
are immaterial to the present discussion. 

The point that naturally arises now, is: 
“How does this record of sales and prof- 
its stop up the “leaks” in the Hewitt 
business ?” 

Mistakes are made in the Hewitt of- 
fice, as anywhere else. These mistakes 
are sometimes made in billing custom- 
ers, in totalling prices on items, or in 
estimating costs on the part of the sales- 
men. Although the order goes through a 
number of hands before it reaches the 
profit department, these mistakes are not 
noticed because the order passes through 
each person’s hands for a specific pur- 
pose. But in the profit department the 
work of all these persons is focalized and 
comes under the scrutiny of persons 
whose chief business it is to check the 
cost and figure the profit. 


The chief of the profit department 
showed me a little book in which he keeps 
a record of all the “leaks” which he or 
his assistant discover. The record ex- 
tended back over a year, and it contains 
both credits and debits, for all mistakes 
are not made in favor of the house, you 
know. 

The average number of “leaks” discov- 
ered are between two hundred and two 
hundred and fifty per month and the 
amount they represent in money runs 
pretty close to one thousand dollars per 
month! 

“If you make a mistake in favor of 
yourself,” he said, “the merchant is go- 
ing to discover it and make ahowl. The 
more mistakes you make, the less re- 
gard he is going to have for you or 
your business system. 

“While the customer will always kick 
in that case, he will not always let you 
know if he discovers a mistake in his 
favor. As you can see from our records 
here, the mistakes most commonly made 
are where the salesman’ underprices 
goods. 

“Sometimes they are made in totaling 
orders or in estimating cost, but what- 
ever the source of the mistake, you can 
see that majority of them, possibly two 
to one, are in favor of the customer and 
not in favor of yourself. If -we did not 
have this speedy system of checking up, 
we would lose a great deal of these ac- 
counts in the course of a year. I think 
it would be safe in saying that we would 
lose ten thousand dollars through these 
petty accounts of three or four dollars, 
every year.” 

One item I remember in particular was 
fifty dollars on an order of flour. The 
order was a large one and at a casual 
glance there seemed to be nothing wrong 
with the price quoted and the amount 
totaled on the order. It might have passed 
through a dozen hands wthout being dis- 
covered, but when the order was split up 
into individual items and the profits set 
down, it could not fail of discovery. 

On another order of canned goods an 
error of $138.18 was discovered which 
might have never been discovered. Even 
large mistakes sometimes slip through, 
you know, but the meanest kind of a 
mistake is the little fellow, the one sel- 
dom running over five dollars in amount. 

(Continued on Page 575) 
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Four Woolson Salesmen Open 
Up 700 New Accounts 


How the Woolson Spice People Put 
Over Golden Sun Coffee in the 
Indianapolis Market in Jig Time 


tend distribution in _ territories 

where local competition is well dug 
in can take heart from the success which 
has attended the efforts of the Woolson 
Spice Company to establish Golden Sun 
Coffee in the Indianapolis district. In 
the short space of a few months this en- 
terprising Toledo concern has done what 
others have taken years to do less thor- 
oughly. It has put Golden Sun coffee on 
the shelves of eighty-five out of every 


Gent managers who hesitate to ex- 
a 


hundred possible dealers. It has taken a 
product that was virtually a tail-ender 
and made it one of the three leading 
sellers in an intensely competitive mar- 
ket. And it has done these things with 
only four salesmen working the whole 
Indianapolis territory. 

How these results were attained is a 
story of interest to every reader of “Sales 
Management.” It shows what can be 
done with a comparatively small outlay 
in a well-chosen territory. It shows, too, 
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PLAN 


ENGRAVING 


A Complete Service 


“Based Always on a Sound 
Merchandising Idea 


‘THE Direct Advertising Corporation is not 

a limited, one-sided organization. We 
offer in one great unit a combination of a// 
the vital departments of direct advertising. 
Ours is a complete service, from plan to post- 
office. Back of this complete service will 
always be found a sound merchandising idea. 


True, our copy staff ranks with the most 
resultful word-workers in America—but we 
are not mere writers of copy. We take just 
pride in a distinctly creative art department— 
but we are not long-haired, temperamental 
artists. Neither are we an engraving house. 
Nor are we printers, although we have a well- 
equipped printing plant to assure the quality 
of our production. 


To this unique organization these factors 
are but the incidental means to the big thing— 
results! 


If you are seeking positive RESULTS, 
write us today. Tell our Advisory Board of 
the problems confronting you—and just what 
you wish Direct Advertising to accomplish. 
Our preliminary recommendations will be 
given without cost. 


THE DIRECT ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


W. E. HENKEL, Chairman of the Roard 
Burton BiGELow, Pres. A. J. RANDALL, Sec’y 
MAXWELL Drokeg, Vice-Pres. B. G. SALTZGABER, Treas. 


540-a NortTH CAPITOL AVE. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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what can be done when the right kind 
of salesmen are backed up by the right 
kind of advertising and how often the 
thing that seems so difficult of accom- 
plishment soon becomes an accomplished 
fact once you have set your hand to the 
task. 

It was over a year ago that the Wool- 
son people first began to think of better- 
ing distribution in Indianapolis. In the 
smaller centers surrounding Indianapolis 
proper, and tributary to it, Golden Sun 
coffee had won a secure foothold, in fact 
it was a demonstrated repeater and busi- 
ness builder. But certain local Indianap- 
olis jobbers had the metropolis “sewed 
up” as the saying goes. One of these 
jobbers put out an especially popular 
brand in a metal container, and the job- 
ber very properly had capitalized the 
secondary uses to which the container 
could be put by the housewife after the 
coffee had been used. Golden Sun cof- 
fee is ordinarily put out in a press board 
container, and its sponsers questioned 
the feasibility of selling a press board 
package against the metal container used 
by the local jobbing house. 


How They Secured the Facts 


Not wishing to make a misstep the 
Woolson management decided to get all 
the facts before going ahead. It had 
seen too many failures as a result of 
rule-of-thumb sales management. So one 
of the Indianapolis newspapers which 
maintains a well-equipped advertising 
service department, was asked to make 
an investigation. 

Men were sent up and down back 
alleys to see how many of the tin cans 
could be found lying around waiting for 
the trash man. Enough of them were 
found to convince the Woolson people 
that the difference in price between a 
press-board container and a tin contain- 
er was enough to give them an edge on 
competition if they used the press-board 
container. After the investigation was 
completed it was decided to offer Golden 
Sun Coffee in press-board containers and 
give the consumer the benefit of the dif- 
ference in price. It was also decided to 
back up the sales work with intensive ad- 
vertsing in dominating space. The Wool- 
son people knew only too well that put- 
ting their coffee on the dealers’ shelves 
was not enough, it was quite as neces- 
sary to put them into the housewife’s 
pantry. 

It was decided to secure distribution 
before the advertising started and in a 
short time over 700 new accounts were 
opened by four salesmen. 

The city was laid out in routes and 
worked carefully under the close super- 
vision of a sales executive who had full 
charge of the campaign. There are 
slightly over 1100 retail grocers in In- 
dianapolis so it may be seen that the dis- 
tribution was fairly thorough before a 
line of advertising appeared. Every pos- 
sible talking point was utilized. The 
Woolson Company does not sell to job- 
bers, but ships direct to the retailers. It 
was explained that no matter how fast 
a brand may sell, the flavor and aroma 
must deteriorate to a certain extent as 
long as the coffee remains on the shelf. 

(Continued on page 586) 
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Forty Per Cent Replies! 


By Frederic B. Stevens 


Some years ago when your editor was connected with “Letters Magazine” in its balmy days, we 
published a series of articles entitled “Rolling in the Dollars.” 
Stevens, and of all the hundreds of articles on letters that this magazine had printed none 


created quite as much interest as this series. 


It was written by Frederic B. 


Mr. Stevens has built up a large national busi- 


ness largely through his powers to write letters that make friends. Our thought in asking him 
to write this article was to share with you what he has learned about writing letters. 


HERE are two kinds of letters. 

One kind is just a letter—a cold, 

distant, straight-backed sort of 
missive that is written with only one 
idea—to do something that has to be 
done. The other is more than a duty. It 
does all that the other does and more. 
It makes friends. When the recipient 
has finished reading it he lays it down 
with the thought: “By the gods, there’s 
a real fellow—I’d like to meet him per- 
sonally.” 

When resolved into its first, last, or 
any other analysis, all the money that 
is paid for advertising is paid to gain 
acquaintance and friendship. 

lt may not be friendship or acquaint- 
ance for the firm, individual or corpora- 
tion that pays the bills; if not, then it 
is for the thing advertised without ac- 
quaintance, or knowledge, of the place 
where something may be bought, the 
purchase is made by the buyer in a hap- 
hazard way. To associate and concentrate 
in the mind of the buyer, your name, 
your location, and your commercial prod- 
uct, so that it will recur to his mental 
vision, when in need, is the necessary 
accomp!ishment. 

That is the aim and end of all adver- 
tising, whether the advertiser knows it 
or not. 

Perhaps it is better to say that is the 
aim and end of the beginning; the com- 
pletion is the creation of friendship for 
the material advertised, or for the ad- 
vertiser of the material so offered. 

With the complete combination, suc- 
cess is assured. 

It is commercializing and capitalizing 
human nature. 


It relates to the same human law that 
causes a man to like the hotel he knows, 
better than the one he doesn’t know; 
that makes him like to get back home, 
after he has been away. 

If it goes without saying, that the 
business public realizes all that when ad- 
vertising—and I do not believe it does— 
there is still a great opportunity that 
the same business public is missing. It 
is missing it every day, when dictating 
business letters. We have developed a 
letter phraseology which is used nowhere 
else; it is not used in conversation nor is 
it used by writers for newspapers or 
books. It stands alone, as peculiar to the 
business man, as the disease was peculiar 
to him, before the days of type-writing 
machines, known as “writer’s cramp.” 

We are missing the great opportunity 
of creating friendship through business 
correspondence. 

A group of business men, when meet- 
ing to discuss affairs of business, do not 
deal entirely in formality, there is much 
unbending; a smile, a laugh and even a 
joke, relieves the monotony, and _ in- 
creases the friendship, and yet the same 
men send out business letters couched in 
phrases of formal cut and as dignified as 
a church-yard. 

It is probable, therefore, that letter- 
writing, and especially business letter- 
writing, might be greatly improved if 
given more thought, more concentration 
and more time, without undue sacrifice 
of either or the the whole. 

The business correspondent seems to 
be something like the carpenter who 
never undertakes a job without having 
with him his box of tools, and so the 
writer is likewise equipped with his tools 


of stilted and useless expressions, which 
burden the daily mail. 

It is both omissions and admissions 
which abound today but the latter pre- 
dominate so much that were it possible 
to construct a writing machine, so one 
keystroke would imprint one of these 
stock phrases, instead of only one letter, 
the office transcribing force might be 
reduced, and the “overhead” which now 
treads on the heels of profit, would be- 
come of more tolerant proportions, for 
correspondence cost would be reduced. 

I have before me a magazine, which 
reproduces letters from representative 
business houses, which are replies to a 
query, concerning the merits of the 
“house organ” as an advertising me- 
dium. The verdict is in the affiirmative. 
There are thirty-eight letters in all, and 
every one of the writers seems to have 
been stung by the same bug. Each let- 
ter shows an ancient, and honorable, but 
wholly unnecessary, phrase prefix to 
each assertion. A review of these letters 
displays a great development of the 
sense of touch, for nine of them begin— 
“We feel—”; only one reads “I felt—”. 
The feeling sensation is variously ex- 
plained; six of them say “We feel that 
—”, another “We feel confident in say- 
ing—” (not when saying), while one de- 
parts from the present and delves in the 
future by explaining “We would feel” 
There you have a feeling few and yet 
their several opinions might have been 
given without these introductions. 

Two “wish to state”; three, more mod- 
est, “beg to state” and one more bold 
than the rest, speaks right out and says 
“We do not hesitate to state—’. There 
are real statesmen. Many of these let- 


Detroit, Mich, Jan. 15th, 1921. 


E’. Z. Going Co., 
Bluville, Ky. 


Gentlemen :— 


You remember it was reported that one Jonah, of 
biblical fame, once absented himself from home for 
three nights and all for a continuous performance. 


It is recorded, also, he failed to register advance 


notice of that expected sojourn. 


When he returned he related to his wife, a fish 


story and—she believed it. 


Times have changed, his chances of getting 
away with that yarn would be small today. 
I don’t believe I will attempt any stories nor 


any reasons. 


I will merely say I would like your check for 
$456.18, for my invoice of Dec. 5th, 1920 (net 30). 


Will you send it? 
Enclose another order, too. 


Expectantly yours, 


Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen :— 


dormant. 


Detroit, Mich., January 15th, 
Messrs. Up and Doing, 


A ecessation—a hiatus—a break—has occurred 


1921. 


Time was when I regarded you as one of my 
distinguished patrons. 


for the attractive appearance of one of your formal 
orders has been among the missing—the 
unaccounted, since October 9th, 1920. 
Then I sold you-—. 
I want to retrieve the lost, restore 
account for the unaccounted, and make lively the 


the missing, 


I am not “dead in earnest”, but alive and in 
earnest, and want to submit quotations, when you 
are ready, for everything for the foundry and the 
electro-plating department. 


I wish you would remember me. 


Yours very truly, 
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We Want to Send 
Complimentary 
This Plan of Ours 


During the last seven years The 
Dartnell Corporation has helped 
over 3,000 different concerns to in- 
crease their sales. So far as we 
know, no other organization has 
had such an opportunity as has 
been offered us to study at close 
range the fundamentals of mer- 
chandising success. 


We have boiled down into a few 
typewritten pages our knowledge 
of the factors that enter in the 
success of a manufacturer who 
sells through the hardware jobber. 
We give facts which we have un- 
covered regarding the cost of sell- 
ing through the jobber and selling 
direct. And above all we make cer- 
tain specifle recommendations 
which if carried through will in- 
crease the sales of any manufac- 
turer using this channel if distri- 
bution. 


The plan, we might say frankly, 
involves the use of advertising 
space in the Dartnell magazine for 
hardware jobber’s salesmen. But 
more than anything else it will 
show you how you can increase 
your sales from 10 to 100 per cent, 
and save $2,000 to boot. 


The plan will be sent without cost 
or obligation to any manufacturer 
who writes to us on his business 
stationery, and whose problem is 
to get the jobber to sell his line in- 
stead of merely taking such orders 
as come his way. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
Dartnell Building 

1801 Leland Avenue, CHICAGO 
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ters bristle with bright sayings; two 
“would say—” one “might say—” (if he 
would) and one who is more outspoken 
is “frank to say,” while the “glad to say”, 
“will say” and “certainly say” are on the 
front seat. The advisers, too, are present. 
There are those who “wish to advise”, 
those who “beg to advise” and those who 
“would advise”. There are four of re- 
tir’‘ng but charming modesty; not quite 
so assertive, for each introduces his 
thought by saying “We consider—”. 

Shades of Pericles! There is one from 
the advertising department of Thos. A. 
Edison, Inc., which contains this sentence 
“We feel confident in saying—”. So it 
goes. The daily desk mail brings its 
quota of these choice expressions, all as 
needless as the fifth wheel to a cart, and 
a tiresome increase of work for the tired 
typist. 

Each of the letters from which quota- 
tions are given come from different 
states and that fact shows how general 
is the use of these stock expressions and 
where did they originate? Redundant ex- 
pressions are not taught in correspond- 
ence schools, nor in any other schools, 
and it is probable, therefore, that their 
used and useless generality is the result 
of infection. One letter, perhaps in the 
sad, sweet long ago, written by a timid 
individual, “wished to state’, and the re- 
ceiver of that letter copied that expres- 
sion, and so on, ad infinitum; thus was 
born a letter phraseology that “beats the 
band”. 

Perhaps Bret Harte is responsible, for 
in his poem, written long ago and once 
so popular—“The Heathen Chinee”, he 
begins “Which I wish to remark—and 
my language is plain”. 

We can, however, tolerate redundancy 
in poetry, when it is tiresome in business. 

For a change, after regding this, hunt 
up Bret Harte’s poems and read “Her 
Letter”. It’s worth the effort. 

This is not a plea for brevity in let- 
ters. A long letter or a short one, may 
be so written that it will afford interest- 
ing reading. It may be written, too, so 
that it will be passed around the office as 
something worth looking at and merely 
because it is different. Nor would I seem 
hypercritical; the phrases I have quoted 
are quite grammatical, quite elegant and 
quite dignified, but they are cold, frog- 
like and bloodless. 

The daily mail, coming as it does from 
most everywhere, might be made most 
interesting; interesting to read and 
equally interesting when framing the re- 
plies. 

That this article may not seem de- 
structive but constructive, instead, I in- 
clude two letters, one a collection letter 
and one to revive trade. These letters 
were printed in one of my booklets; per- 
haps my mention of them, here, may 
seem less prejudiced when I say they 
were copied and commended by two busi- 
ness publications. 


“It gives us great pleasure to renew 
our subscription to ‘Sales Management’, 
as we can now contemplate another 
twelve months of interesting and con- 
structive reading from the pages of your 
valuable business paper.” Anti-Hydro 
Waterproofing Co. 
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Our Experience With 
Forced Draft Sales Plans 


By D. F. Hoskins 


Hood Rubber Products Co., Ine. 


E have just completed a very 

successful campaign which was 

instituted to stimulate sales at a 
time when dealers were placing only half 
as much business as they did during the 
same period last year. The forced draft 
plan, of which a sales contest was the 
basis, resulted in increasing dealer dis- 
tribution 25% in three months in spite 
of adverse conditions. We frequently op- 
erate similar contest plans and one cf 
the chief reasons for their success is the 
manner in which we put them up to the 
sales force. 


At the end of our contests, we expect 
the general concensus of opinion among 
the sales force to be absolutely favoravle 
to such sales stimulating methods. We 
get this result and, in fact, our men are 
heartily in accord with such contest 
plans. Our experience has been that the 
sales campaign must appeal as a logical] 
proposition to the sales force or it will 
fall flat, and when a campaign has failen 
flat with the sales force it is very diffi- 
cult to secure their interest in a subse- 
quent venture of this nature. 


Sales Campaigns Must Show Speed 


It is our opinion that a sales campaign 
should be so planned so as to stimulate 
interest at the beginning, and not at the 
end. So many campaigns are planned to 
reach the highest object at some time in 
the future and the job looks so big to tlie 
salesman that he loses his interest at the 
beginning and he decides not to try, be- 
cause he feels that the result to be at- 
tained is too large and the time of ter- 
mination too far away. 


The prizes of the campaign should be 
offered from every possible angle of con- 
sideration, so that no salesman can pick 
holes in it and feel that he is placed at 
a disadvantage with some other sales- 
man in a more favorable territory. Where 
the salesmen are selling under branch 
distribution the campaign should be based 
on a spirit of competition at the branches 
primarily, as a salesman traveling out 
of Kansas City branch, for instance, does 
not have very much interest in what a 
salesman is doing out of a New York 
branch. The competition should be local. 


A well planned sales campaign is: a 
real test for any salesman, inasmuch as it 
will determine whether or not the sules 
force has been properly trained and edu- 
cated, and controlled, so that it can be 
operated from a central point, so as to 
attain a certain object in a certain way 
and in a specified time. If the sales force 
has been so organized and controlled, it 
can be operated as a sales machine, and 
if special sales campaigns are properly 
organized at the logical time they shouid 
always produce results desired. 


(Continued on page 566) 
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Try It Out In Representative Milwaukee 


Babson’s Advice to Sellers 


A Special Newspaper 
for All Sales Managers 


The Retailers’ Journal] is 
an 8-page monthly news- 
paper issued by The Milwau- 
kee Journal, for sales mana- 
gers, retailers, jobbers and 
salesmen. 


Each month it contains 
valuable information on buy- 
ing and selling conditions in 
the Milwaukee - Wisconsin 
market, and many other fea- 
tures. 


All sales managers should 
receive The Retailers’ Jour- 
nal regularly. Send for your 
copy today. 


Sales managers, vitally interested in increasing sales, can 
profit through this comment taken from Babson’s reports for 
July. 


“The dairy farmer is operating at a profit and has not had to 
draw upon his savings. This can be said of but few classes of 
people. 


“Compared with the grain and cotton farmers, therefore, the 
dairyman is in an enviable position. His production is continu- 
ous. No long-time credits are needed to tide him over until his 
goods are sold. Consequently clients will find those classes of 
people deriving their income from dairying in a relatively 
favorable position and in a far better buying mood than the 
people depending primarily upon cotton or grain.’ 


Wisconsin—the Leading 
Dairying State of the Union 


The Milwaukee-Wisconsin market is a buying market. For many 
years, Wisconsin has been the leading dairying state of the Union. 
Milwaukee holds first place among all cities of the country, as a center 
of varied industry. 


Whatever your product—it can be merchandised successfully in the 
prosperous, stable Milwaukee-Wisconsin field. Whatever its sales—they 
can be made to show a marked increase. 


And at low cost—by concentration in The Journal. For The Journal 
is read daily by 4 out of every 5 English-speaking families living in 
Milwaukee. It covers the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market more thoroughly, 
effectively, economically than any medium you can employ. 


The MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Harry J. Grant, Pub. 


NEW YORK 


First—By Merit 


OMARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 


R. A. Turnouist, ddv. Mer. 


CHICAGO 


As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys 
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Would it help 

sales if you had 
- an Advertising 

Agency that: 
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@ CONSULTS with you and makes recom- 


mendations for changes in selling plans in terri 
tories where business is dull or is sliding? 


@ SENDS its representatives into these terri- 
tories to discuss with jobbers and retailers how 
you can make your goods move faster? 


@ SENDS its representatives to give sales talks 
to your salesmen, both at the home office and 
at sectional meetings throughout the country? 


G PREPARES sales letters for you to send to 


jobbers and retailers and to your sales force? 


q AIDS in getting cooperation from publica- 
tions carrying your advertising? 

@ SUGGESTS ways and means of securing 
window displays; methods of sampling and 
originating effective store demonstrations? 


@ PREPARES salesmen’s portfolios and 
‘““coaches’’ your salesmen in the right methods 
to use in explaining the scope and purpose of 
your advertising? 


@ AIDS you in preparing and issuing your 
house organ? 


‘Your Advertising Dollar’ answers these questions. 
It should be read by every Business Executive who is 
questioning whether his firm’s advertising dollar is yield- 
ing @ hundred cents in efficiency. Sent on request by 


THE RICHARD A. 


FOLEY 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
A PERSONAL_SERVICE CORPORATION 


~}-- 
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When Is a Salesman’Too Old to Work? 


By Maxwell Droke 


Henry Ford has a policy, so we understand, not to hire salesmen who have passed the forty year 
mark. A number of others have equally decided idéas on the subject. Some even contend that 
when a salesman has passed thirty-five he ought to be Oslerized. But it seems to be one of those 
questions that are debatable. Probably you have some views on the question. If you have send 


them in. Keep the pot boiling. 


FEW days ago, out in Minneapolis, 
A I was talking with an executive 

who is in direct charge of more 
than a hundred salesmen. “Selling our 
line is a real job for real men” the ex- 
ecutive told me in the course of our con- 
versation. “Our salesmen travel any- 
where under any sort of conditions— 
usually about the worst imaginable. 
Added to that, even the best of our men 
can hope to sell but a small percentage 
of prospects. Many good salesmen go for 
two weeks at a stretch without even 
scratching an’ order book. Of course sell- 
ing under such a handicap is discourag- 
ing. A few years of this sort of thing 
and the average salesman is done for. 
He has lost his pep.” 

“And then—?” I suggested. 


“That is one of our unsolved prob- 
lems,” admitted the executive. “I must 
confess that I haven’t yet determined the 
best course to follow in dealing with the 
salesman who has grown old in the serv- 
ice of the house. It is easy enough to 
say, “Give the faithful salesman a pen- 
sion; let him go home to his family and 
spend the rest of his days in peace.” 


What Can We Do With Old Salesmen? 


“That’s all well and good for a theo- 
retical discourse. But like so many other 
theories it doesn’t work out in real life. 
We know. Because we have tried the 
plan. 

“We had a case just a few months ago. 
A certain salesman had been with the 
house for nearly twenty years. Suddenly 
one day he awoke to the fact that he 
was getting old. Not that he was slowing 
up at all. For Jake was a consistent 
producer. But—well, we got together and 
decided that it wasn’t right for our ven- 
erable salesman to be running around 
over the country at his time of life, 
catching trains at 3:15 A. M., and half 
the time eating in railroad lunch rooms 
and even worse places. 

“So we called Jake in off the road. I 
was delegated to tell him of the lovely 
plan we had worked out. After I had 
finished explaining to the old man that 
he would never have to ride another ac- 
commodation train or stand in line at a 
hotel desk, he looked at me a moment in 
a sort of daze, and then asked in a half- 
whisper, ‘Do—you you mean I’m fired, 
George ?” 

“*Why no, Jake, of course you’re not 
fired,’ I reassured him. ‘You’ve done 
your share for the company. You’ve 
been making money for us for years; 
now we are going to do something for 
you. You have earned a rest. Go home 
and settle down and enjoy yourself. We'll 
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see that your salary check reaches you 
every Friday morning.’ 

“Well, that seemed to satisfy Jake. 
He said that he understood the situation. 
We shook hands on it. And he went over 
to the bookkeeper’s cage to turn in his 
last expense account. 

“Things went along for about a month, 
and then one day we got word that Jake 
was sick. I was leaving that night for 
St. Louis, but I asked Tom Reynolds, 
one of our salesmen, to drop out and see 
him. 

“There wasn’t a thing the matter with 
Jake—except a broken heart. ‘They fired 
me, Tom; they let me out after all these 
years!’ The retired war-horse literally 
sobbed his grief into the ear of the sym- 
pathetic salesman. Tom cheered the old 
man up; promised to take him along on 
a cross-continent trip, and urged him to 
hurry up and get well. But it was too 
late. Four days later I acted as a pall 
bearer at Jake’s funeral. We killed him 
with what we thought was kindness!” 


A few years ago, in the office of a mid- 
dle-western manufacturer of toilet ar- 
ticles, I saw an man old and bent, sit- 
ting at a desk in a little cubby-hole, gaz- 
ing out at a network of railroad tracks— 
and dreaming. I wondered about him. 
And so I asked a few questions. 

I found that he was the man who held 
the distinction of selling the very first 
package of the company’s product. For 
years he called on the retail trade. And 
in those days he was rated high as a 
producer. But times changed. New men 
came, and with them new methods. So 
it came to pass that the pioneer sales- 
man was put on the shelf. Today he sits 
in his little cubby-hole, checking the ex- 
pense accounts of other salesmen—and 
longing to “heft” a sample case once 
more. 


Well, what is to be done about it? 


How shall we handle the salesman who, 
having had his day, yearns also to serve 
through the hours of the night? And 
how shall we determine just when the 
twilight period comes? In plain lan- 
guage, when is a salesman too old to 
work? 

I put that question not long ago to a 
certain sales manager who, himself, is 
beginning to acquire a few gray hairs, 
wrinkles, and other evidences of advanc- 
ing years. 

“A salesman is too old to work when 
he gets to the point where he thinks he 
is too old,” the sales manager declared, 
without a moment’s hesitation. “I have 
known men scarcely past the fifty-year 
mark who were too old to sell goods. 
They permitted their minds to dwell up- 
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on the hard life they were forced to lead, 
and the trials and tribulations they faced 
on the road. They began to think they 
were too old for that sort of thing. And 
from that time on they were too old. It’s 
just a common-sense manifestation of 
the old biblical truth ‘As a man thinketh 
so is he.’ 


No Pension for Him 


“Then there is another type of sales- 
man—the real dyed-in-the-wool article— 
who never gets too old to work,” the 
sales manager continued, “I don’t know 
a better example of this latter type than 
‘Dad’ Trotter the dean of our own sales 
force. Just last week several of the boys 
got together and gave ‘Dad’ a little din- 
ner in honor of his seventy-second birth- 
day. And the old gentleman himself was 
literally ‘the life of the party.’ 

“The Chief has been trying to pension 
‘Dad’ for the last ten years or more, but 
Trotter wants to keep on trotting. 

“Dad Trotter has known the Chief ever 
since the day the doctor announced that 
it was a boy. And for years before that 
he worked for the Chief’s father, so he 
sort of considers himself a part of the 
firm, and takes a few liberties such as 
calling the lad by his first name, and the 
like. 

“You see it’s this way, Dick,’ I heard 
him telling tht Chief after one of their 
friendly arguments, ‘I’ve spent so many 
years of my life flitting about from pil- 
lar to post that I’ve got the habit and | 
can’t quit. 

““‘This ‘Retired List’ thing of yours 
may be all right for a bookkeeper or the 
superintendent of Department A, but I 
tell you it won’t work for me. I know 
the toughest buyer in Topeka, Kansas; 
the best place to eat in Spokane, and the 
sort of arguments to use in selling cus- 
tomers in Macon. But I don’t know a 
blamed thing about how to sit on a front 
porch and register perfect contentment. 

“<T tell you, Dick, I’ve got to keep in 
the harness. I was just naturally born 
to sell goods. I don’t know how to do 
anything else, and I don’t particularly 
crave to learn. I reckon there’s too much 
of the gypsy blood in me. I’ve got to 
keep on the go. 


“Don’t waste time in being sorry for 
me. I’m ten times happier with a port- 
folio and an order book than I would be 
with a newspaper and a pair of carpet 
slippers. Just let me go right ahead cov- 
ering the territory, as long as I bring 
in the business. When I quit turning in 
orders, then I’ll fire myself.’ ” 

“And is ‘Dad’ Trotter still turning in 
the orders?” I asked. 
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“You bet he is,” the sales manager 
smiled. “In fact, he is stepping so fast 
that he promises to wear out a dozen of 
the younger men in their efforts to keep 
pace with him. And I’m willing to wager 
that ‘Dad’ will go right on turning in or- 
ders until the last dog is hung. 

“Some day I expect to receive a tele- 
gram from Des Moines, or Terre Haute 
or Nashville, or some other place ‘on the 
road’ saying that ‘Dad’ Trotter is dead 
—in the harness.” The sales manager 
paused for a few moments. When he 
finally spoke again his voice trembled a 
bit with emotion. “And when the last 
day comes,” he said softly, “ ‘Dad’ Trot- 
ter won’t consent to die until he has seen 
the last man on his prospect list. That’s 
just the sort of a salesman he is!” 

And there you are. In almost every 
sales force you'll find a scattering of 
‘Dad’ Trotters—men who simply refuse 
to be retired and who answer the ques- 
tion, “When is a salesman too old to 
work?” with the courageous cry of, “Not 
until Judgment Day!” 


Our Experience with 
Forced Draft Sales 
Plans 


(Continued from page 562) 


It is our opinion in our particular busi- 
ness that we can have some sort cf a 
sales compaign current for a short time 
each year in both of our selling seasons, 
during the winter on gum footwear, and 
during the fall on canvas footwear. 

We are careful to point out in this 
sales campaign that the royalty pay- 
ments were aside from the regular com- 
mission earnings, and that these pay- 
ments should be the result of extra ef- 
fort or plus service, for few salesmen of 
the right calibre are attracted to a sales 
drive or campaign for the comparatively 
small, extra earnings involved. The earn- 
ings should be attractive, but the sales- 
men should all be stimulated out of the 
spirit of competition and the pride of 
accomplishment, so that the prizes, as 
far as the intrinsic value is concerned, 
are forgotten. 

We are planning another campaign to 
secure additional rubber footwear busi- 
ness beginning September first and are 
working out this campaign on these prin- 
ciples. 


“The Survey of Modern Sales Organi- 
zation is certainly in keeping with all 
the rest of the material that the Dartnell 
Corporation puts out, which is of the 
best, and which has been very valuable 
to me in my sales work.” J. E. Harvey, 
Sales Megr., Parker, Holmes & Co. 


“During the trial period of the service 
I have been greatly pleased and delighted 
with it, and consider the benefits already 
derived will pay for the service the re- 
mainder of this year, which means a 
great increase in volume of business and 
profits.” C. A. Horde, Pres., Success Art 
Company, Bristol, Va. 
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Make the NEWS a 
AMERICAN 


Your 
Maryland Choice 


HERE are many reasons why you should make The NEWS 

and The AMERICAN your Maryland choice. Day and night these two 
great Associated Press papers are dominant among the forces that influence 
and sustain Baltimore’s tremendous buying power. 


The NEWS is a strong virile evening paper today by separate forces, hence they reach the 
published seven days a week in an evening news- widest possible range of different homes. To be 
paper town, and so entrenched in public patronage specific, 157,043 net daily in city and suburbs and 
and confidence that over 90,000 people pay 27,403 net out-of-town. 

more for the Sunday edition even though they get 

the same size paper as on week days with ae The NEWS and The AMERICAN are an 
extra features. exceedingly high grade combination that offer a 


F thorough advertising cover, two-thirds of our 
The AMERICAN is one of the finest and daily strength being evening strength in an eve- 
second oldest newspaper in the United States, ning newspaper town; The NEWS, evening, with 
with a reader following peculiar to itself and 125,149 net (see last A. B. C. figures) and The 
duplicated by few newspapers anywhere. The ‘ S 


Sunday edition carries one of the best Rotagrav- a ee ae ies - noes joe Sunday 
ure sections published in this country. 7 -_ vie ICAN in combination 


offer just about the same total circulation—a little 
The circulation of these papers were built more than half of it in the SUNDAY MORNING 
up by competing organizations and are maintained AMERICAN. 


Sell your products in Baltimore through The NEWS and The AMERICAN! Rates 
for the combinéd papers on a 1000 line contract—Daily, 30c, Sunday 35c, Sunday 
American Rotagravure 35c flat. Our representative will gladly give you latest in- 
formation on the Baltimore situation and the less obvious elements of strength which 
would help guide you to The NEWS and AMERICAN as your Maryland choice. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


Dan A. Carroll ae ra Lirty J. E. Latz 


Eastern Representative : Western Representative 
Tribune Bldg., Advertising Manager lst Nat’) Bank Bldg 
New York Chicago 
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The Price Cutting 
Epidemic 


It is proposed to tax any.ar- 
ticle that sells above a fair 
average price on the entire 
amount and not just the amount above the fair level. 
The Ways and Means Committee of the House is 
now considering this change in the tax laws, advo- 
cated as a device for curbing high prices. Without 
taking up the time to go into the shortsightedness 
of such a move, which would simply penalize quality 
and in so doing strike a death blow to many of our 
most prominent business institutions, the congress- 
ional attitude is significant because it reflects public 
opinion. What ever we may think of our law makers 
at Washington it cannot be denied that they have 
their fingers on the public pulse. And it appears 
that public opinion still demands lower prices—re- 
gardless of quality. 

As this is written news comes that two big New 
York retailers have cut candy prices below pre-war 
levels. The makers of the Hudson Car have cut be- 
low the lowest price at which the Hudson car ever 
sold. A price cutting war is on in Detroit between 
the Sinclair and Standard—the price of gasoline is 
being forced down and down. Similarly a bakers 
war in another city has brought the price of bread 
down to 2 cents a loaf, less than the “three for ten” 
prices of our childhood days. 


In the face of these facts we fear our hopes that 
this fall would see an end to price cutting will not 
be realized. With manufactured products selling be- 
low cost in a great many lines it doesn’t seem prob- 
able or possible that prices could possibly go lower. 
Neither did the sugar smash, or the silk catastrophe 
seem possible, but they stand now as accomplished 
facts. 

It is not a difficult matter, and it is a rather pleasing 
task, to analyze conditions and decide to your own 
satisfaction that your prices are as low as produc- 
tion costs will permit them to go. But you are tread- 
ing on thin ice. Production costs don’t determine 
prices in a buyer’s market. Buyers do that. And 
with people clamoring for pre-war prices regardless 
of quality—you can’t tell what will happen tomor- 
row. It is, of course, true that there are lines of 
business which are liquidated and are already ona 
normal basis. But they are few compared to the 
many who are still fighting hard to keep prices up. 
It is unwise to assume that your prices can stay up 
when others are being forced down all about you. 
American business is too intricate, one group is too 
dependent on another—to have this happen. There 
is only one way that this price cutting folly can be 
checked and that is to reawaken the buyer to his 
lost appreciation of quality. Make people want qual- 
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EDITORIAL 


ity and they will forget price. Advertisers particu- 
larly should think about this. Short-sighted adver- 
tising men, and others who should have known bet- 
ter have been telling us to talk price in our adver- 
tisements and to have our salesmen talk price. And 
the poll parrots all echoed back—talk prices. Natu- 
rally they did. There has been a literal deluge of 
price advertising. Is it any wonder the country has 
gone price mad? Is it any wonder people want to 
buy cheaper and cheaper regardless of what it costs 
to produce? Nero had nothing on the dear public 
when it comes to enjoying watching the victim wig- 
gle. And the public’s thumbs are down! They will 
stay down just so long as sellers are willing to let 
price dominate quality in their selling talk. 

sercinieloneil enncitansags 
Why Henry Ford One of the best business stories 
Doesn’t Believe that we have read in a long time 
In Stars is “What I Learned About Busi- 

ness from Ford.” It is an inter- 
view with James Couzens, a former Ford associate, 
in the September issue of “System.” In it Couzens 
says: “As the business grew we tried to buy experi- 
ence and ability—and failed. We had a unique busi- 
ness and when we-brought in men from the outside 
—men with reputations—they invariably started to 
recast our affairs into their own models. I do not 
undervalue training and experience, but a man with 
a reputation usually becomes so fixed in the ways 
that have made his reputation that he is fearful of 
failure if he once steps outside of them. .... The 
Ford company was never helped by men who made 
their reputations elsewhere; the men who made the 
concern started there and I learned bitterly never 
under any circumstances to hire a star.” 

Mr. Couzens is speaking of executives. But ne 
might have extended it to salesmen as well. Take 
the quota records of any sales organization where 
the salesmen are on a produce-or-get-out basis, and 
you will usually find the consistent quota makers 
are not imported articles but are of home-grown va- 
riety. Most of them have started in as stock clerks, 
repair men or dealer service men and have fought 
their way from bottom to top. They have progressed 
by the steady process of putting one foot in front 
of the other, rather than by occasional jumps. These 
are the bread and butter men in any selling force. 
The occasional performer—and that is what most 
imported stars usually are — shines brilliantly at 
times, but seldom is a consistent producer. Back in 
the wet ages there was a sales manager who used to 
tell his men that it was the steady drinker who kept 
the saloons open, not the fellow who came in for a 
periodical jag. It is much the same with business. 
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If You Don’t Do Write some of the following 
Anything Else Today senators or congressmen, 
Do This who are members of the 


committee on _ interstate 
and foreign commerce advising them that Senate 
bill S848 and House bill HR2894 has your endorse- 
ment: 


HOUSE COMMITTEE 


SENATE COMMITTEE 


Samuel E. Winslow, Chairman..Mass. Albert B. Cummins, Chairman......Ia. 
James S. Parker . N.Y. Charles E. Townsend..............Mich. 
Burton E. Sweet ..... onsen LOWS Robert M. LaFollette Wis. 
W alter Re i ee ee 2 L ii Sines Wash. 
John G. Cooper . saiaiietidessiee : 
Edward E. Dennison ...................Ill. George P. McLean ..............Conn. 
Everett Samer ..cccccccccscccsncscseeennnnnkd id. James E. Watson .................... Ind. 
Schuyler Mettitt .... ce. Frank B. Kellogg ............-Minn. 
J. Stanley Webster ................Wash. Bert M. Fernald ....................Maine 
Evan J. Jones --—--Penn. Joseph S. Frelinghuysen ......N. J. 
Carl E. Mapes . 7 sauenew Mich, > Ss 

William J. Graham f ar SS, A Va. 
Sherman E. Burroughs oS oS ® Ellison D. Smith 5. € 
Walter H. Newton................... Minn. Atlee Pomerene ~.......................Ohio 
Homer Hoeh ..... . wsmneseeee RAMs Hemry Li. Myers ~.1cccccccococe.-.-.Mont. 
Alben W. Barkley —..........Ky. Oscar W. Underwood... =e 
pe aatieeg: owt lhe ~--TeX@8 — Joninh O. Wolcott _..Del. 
reorge Huddleston ete 86 “ . 
Clarence F. Lee Cal. A. Owsley Stanley ........ Ken. 
Paul B. Johnson — 


Harry B. Hawes . a a, 8 


These two bills have been introduced by Senator 
Watson of Indiana and Congressman Kahn of Cali- 
fornia respectively, and have reference to the mat- 
ter of the reissuance of the Scrip Mileage Book by 
railroads, in denominations not less than 3,000 miles 
nor over 5,000 miles at a discount of twenty-five 
per cent from the regular rate. “Sales Manage- 
ment” has repeatedly urged upon both congress and 
the railroads that the issuance of these scrip books 
would enable a great many salesmen, who are now 
forced to confine their activities to large city terri- 
tory, to get out in to the smaller towns, which under 
the existing high rates they cannot afford to make. 
In so doing they would bring many of the comforts 
and conveniences of the big city to the rural dis- 
tricts, and at the same time materially lessen the 
burden which the present rates have placed on the 
shoulders of men who must travel to live (thereby 
winning the good-will of no less than 500,000 vot- 
ers). Last but not least scrip mileage books will fill 
many of the empty berths which railroads are haul- 
ing about the country. The profit in the railroad 
business comes from the last ten seats. These seats 


are now empty. More salesmen on the road will help 
fill them. 


a as 

Liars— Harold K. Ferguson has published 

Damned Liars’ a brief in which he makes an an- 

and alysis of 100 factory additions put 
up by his company. “The figures 

indicate,” says he, “that the manufacturer who ad- 


vertises is five times more likely to stay in business 
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than his non-advertising competitor, and is five times 
as likely to need more factory space which he will 
probably buy in two and a half times the quantity 
required by the non-advertiser.” Like many of the 
other statements delighted in by advertising prop- 
agandists, this sounds like a lot more than it means. 
Mr. Ferguson, like our good friends who talk about 
84% of business failures being non-advertisers, for- 
gets that there are 200,000 business concerns who do 
not advertise (counting only jobbers and manufac- 
turers) as compared with not over 12,000 who are, 
in the strict sense of the word, national advertisers. 
So, if we held a brief for the non-advertisers we 
could say (using the same statistics) that only 6% 
of the business concerns in the country advertised 
—the other 94% didn’t believe in advertising. Con- 
sequently, advertising can’t pay—which, of course, 
it does. 


It’s about time to make an end of these so-called 
“statistics” about advertising. Every once in a while 
some “authority” decides how much was spent for 
advertising last year and how it was divided. No- 
body knows how much was spent for advertising last 
year or any other year. It’s all guess work, and from 
what we have seen, very poor guess work at that. 
Now every business man knows that advertising, 
properly planned and determinedly executed, is a 
great buisness building force. But it is no cure-all, 
and we don’t like to see propaganda spread that cre- 
ates false hopes and wrong impressions. Advertis- 
ing, injudiciously used, can wreck a business far 
more quickly than good advertising can build one. 
Wise, indeed, is the business man who is big enough 
to appreciate his own limitations, and puts his ad- 
vertising affairs into the hands of men who will say 
“don’t advertise” as readily as they will say “go 
ahead.” Just being an advertiser is no guarantee for 
success. 


Statements and statistics of this kind are liable 
to start concerns to advertising long before they are 
ready. All too often the failures which are charged 
to advertising could be charged up, not to advertis- 
ing, but to lack of proper understanding of the uses 
of advertising. 


A recent survey of concerns who once were large 
advertisers but who no longer advertise, revealed the 
fact that nearly all of them possessed the basis 
of advertising success, but failed to take advantage 
of it, simply because they had been led to believe 
that advertising would solve all their problems; they 
failed to realize that advertising is only a cog which 
must mesh with other cogs in the wheels of business. 
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r TIME, was when distance formed a 
barrier against doing business beyond 
the outskirts of one’s own town. 


Today—thanks to the telephone, tele- 
praph and railway—nothing, is thought 
of the St. Louis concern tradin}, with 
Grand Rapids or vice versa. Distance 
has been annihilated. Service is the main 
factor; distance is seldom considered. 
Therefore, it is a matter of course when Pitts- 
burgh, Passaic, Atlanta, Jacksonville, St. Louis, 
Evansville, Chicago, Boston—and even San 
Francisco—come to The Cargill Company for 
the peculiar service rendered. 


Nationally Known 


The Cargill Company is a national institution. 
Regardless of your location you can place your re- 
quirements before us with utmost confidence that 
you will secure the same attention as if we were 
located in your own town. 


Our folder “Beaten Paths” interestingly illustrates 
our viewpoint of distance. You may havea copy 
on request. 


THE CARGILL COMPANY 


Complete Printing Service 
GRAND RAPIDS 
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Why I Passed the House Organ Buck 


By a National Sales Manager 


The man who wrote this article has just turned over his salesman’s house organ to an outside 


specialist. 


When we heard about it we asked him to tell us why in confidence. 


And as we sus- 


pected the reasons were so sound that they are worth passing on to other sales managers. Per- 
haps you, like this one, have been giving up so much time to writing the house organ that you 
have none left to get out into the field and actually show the men how sales can be made, condi- 


tions or no conditions. 


66 JNTIL 1 started this damned 
house a or salesman’s bul- 


letin had a few friends 
around this ie True, I never did get 
real buddyfied with the treasurer, be- 
cause I always insisted that he leave my 
salesmen alone. 

“Then I have at times had little run- 
ins with the advertising department 
when I told them their advertising didn’t 
mean much to our salesmen, but outside 
of those little frys I have managed to 
live in peace with my fellow workers. 
But now? It’s a horse of an entirely 
different hue. 

“IT have trod upon their feelings. I 
have outraged their artistic tempera- 
ments. By refusing to publish a poem 
written by the 12 year daughter of the 
shipping clerk I have insured myself of 
that gentleman’s everlasting hatred, and 
a constant delay of sample shipments. 
By cutting down the advertising mana- 
ger’s article on “The Appeal to the Es- 
thetic Taste in Selling” I have proven 
myself crude and unappreciative of the 
finer things in life—at least in his es- 
timation. 


Every One Can Play a House Organ 

I never knew so many people hankered 
to see their name in print. I never knew 
that so many people had hobbies. Neither 
did I know that everyone in our office 
was a member of some new cult, “ism,” 
“ology” or believed in free thinking, new 
thought or had socialistic tendencies. 

I had an idea that most of them were 
just plain, ordinary, common people like 
myself. But I have learned that such is 
far from the truth. They are highbrows 
to the steenth degree. And each of them 
has picked on our salesman’s weekly bul- 
letin as a medium for expounding the 
merits of their doctrines. 


Naturally I hold that our salesman’s 
bulletin should be confined to selling in- 
formation with an occasional light vein 
to liven it up. I maintain that salesmen 
who work all day long selling our line 
are in no mood to read a full page of 
theoretical dissertation on “The Dar- 
winian Theory as Applied to Salesman- 
ship,” laboriously written by the com- 
pany librarian, or two solid pages of 
quotations from Shakespeare under the 
title “Would Shakespeare Have Made a 
Good Salesman.” This last effusion 
comes from the dear old fellow who sits 
over in one corner and presides over the 
accounts receivable ledger. He always 
did think he was a born writer—he even 
signed the article by his pen name, 
adopted years ago when he was flooding 
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editors with his stuff, but which has 


never appeared in print to this day. Poor 


fellow, I am sorry I couldn’t use that 
stery. I know he thinks I don’t know 
whether Shakespeare is a great writer 
or the name of a new soft drink. But 
I can’t help that. I have determined to 
put real selling helps in the bulletins. 

I know at least one person is going to 
object to the next raise in salary that is 
proposed for me. He might do it on gen- 
eral principles, but this time I am sure 
he will for a specific reason. 


The Treasurer Gets a Brilliant Idea 

Recently our treasurer went to St. 
Louis to wind up our interests in the af- 
fairs of one of our bankrupt customers. 
He hunted up a little, dingy, old hotel 
down near the Union Depot—$2.00 a day 
was the price he paid for his room. You 
know the kind of room it was. Single 
little eight candle power light, hung in 
the middle of the room three inches from 
the ceiling, one towel, a second hand 
piece of soap, torn carpet, and one chair 
and the only running water to be found 
is when the roof leaks during a heavy 
rain. 

When he returned to his desk I heard 
him dictating an article for the sales- 
man’s bulletin. Never knew he had lit- 
erary ability, but I’ll give you my word 
he slung the meanest lot of English in 
that short article that it has been my 
misfortune to read of late. 

His story was intended to sell the 
salesmen on the idea of stopping at the 
cheaper hotels. I find this sentence as 
fairly representative of some of the lit- 
erary gems with which he filled the ar- 
ticle: 

“Shortly after arriving in St. 
Louis I was able to locate a small 
family hotel. Far from the madden- 
ing throng which fills the downtown 
district, this cozy little hostelry 
seems pervaded with that peaceful, 
restful atmosphere often talked 
about but seldom seen.” 

But the real kick in the story comes 
when he makes the suggestion that all 
our salesman stop at the same kind of 
places. Well, I utterly burned all bridges 
behind me as far as counting on his sup- 
port for a salary increase, when I re- 
fused to publish this suggestion. I 
merely mentioned the fact that “our 
genial treasurer spent a few days in St. 
Louis on important company business.” 

The assistant secretary is a very 
bright young man, and I like him. He 
seems to have the right idea about a 
salesman’s house organ or bulletin and 
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every now and then he gives me a really 
good idea. But he fell down today. He 
had been rummaging through the files of 
the company and located an old write-up 
of the business published in a “Trade 
Booster Edition” of the local paper. 

He gathered together a number of 
photos, and from the data secured from 
the write-up he turned out the most 
sickening flowery story of the life strug- 
gles, ambitions, hopes, desires and poli- 
cies of the president that you could ever 
imagine. A few extra hobbies, sports, 
and personal ideas thrown in to boot. 

The president would have flung a golf 
club at me had I permitted its publica- 
tion. But the young assistant secretary 
is peeved for life. He thinks I am jeal- 
ous of him. He feels sure that I want the 
president kept in the background, just 
because I refused to “spring a surprise 
on the old man” by running this terrible 
thing in the house organ. 

I have since learned that the young 
man is making eyes at the president’s 
daughter. 


Salesmen Were Very Modest 

Some around the office hit upon a real 
original idea. At times I think we have 
the most talented bunch of workers in 
our office that have ever been assembled 
“under one tent” as the circus press 
agent might say. This highly original 
person made the suggestion that we run 
pictures of the salesmen in the bulletin. 

Of course I didn’t tell him that I was 
gathering a collection of photos for this 
purpose. I heaved a weary sigh, at the 
same time thanking him and my good 
fortune that the suggestion was nothing 
more radical. 

Did: you ever know that salesmen were 
possessed of a modest streak? Why John 
D. Rockefeller is a regular camera- 
hound compared with some salesmen. 
They simply refuse to send in their pic- 
tures. Men who carefully answer every 
letter we send out, habitually forget to 
mail in photos of themselves. Here, 
again the assistant secretary comes to 
my rescue. He suggests that I “issue a 
peremptory order” for all salesmen to 
send in photos of themselves, as if an 
assistant treasurer or anyone else could 
peremptorily order any bunch of high 
stepping, high strung, big calibred sales- 
men about as if they were bellhops or 
club flunkies. 

The final blow came today. I had asked 
the president to give me a short general 
synopsis of the beginning and growth of 
the business. I did think that it might be 
a good idea for the salesmen to read a 
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little of this institutional stuff, but I 
didn’t want to send them the stuff writ- 
ten by the president. I didn’t want to 
have to get out a special edition, dou- 
ble the ordinary size to give a brief re- 
view of the progress our company has 
made. 


Here are some of the regular stock. 


phrases I find in the president’s article. 
“Founded by sturdy, old New England 
pioneers, the traditions of this business 
date back to the very beginning of this 
great country.” “Quality has been our 
watchword, honesty our motto, and con- 
stant progress as time flies on, has been 
the keynote of this business.” 

Every article of this kind must have 
something about the keynote. Without 
a keynote a write-up would be as useless 
as a door without a keyhole. But the 
trouble is, all these old firms seem to se- 
cure their keynotes from the same key- 
note shop. They all look alike, sound 
alike, and mean equally little. 
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Well, I have no more time to write 
about house organs for salesmen. The 
librarian has just handed me several old 
tin types which I am going to use in the 
president’s article. I haven’t the nerve to 
turn it down. I can’t have everybody as 
an enemy. I can see a battle with the 
engravers who try to reproduce these old 
tintypes of the founders of the business. 
But I am sure of one thing. The whis- 
kers will show, and that will make the 
Smith Bros. green with envy. 

* * 

P. S. I have just learned that the 
president didn’t write the article at all. 
The assistant secretary hooked his dau- 
ghter and he wrote it and got wifey dear 
to get the old man’s O. K. I see where 
the salesman’s bulletins becomes the per- 
sonal house organ of the assistant secre- 
tary from now on. 

P. P. S. I have been so busy reading 
manuscripts that I have not time to write 
up selling helps for the salesmen. My 
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Sales 


Keep Graphic Records 


They KNOW instead of GUESSING 
what each Branch, Salesman, Ad- 
vertisement or Effort is bringing 
THEIR SALESMEN KNOW 
what their standing is and bring in 
MORE SALES as a result. 


Trial Outfit of Supplies $1 


Containing 100 map pins and other 
marking devices, sales maps, chart- 


CHANICAL GRAPHS. 


Educational Exhibition Co. 


334 Custom House St., Providence, R. I. 
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Mechanical Graphs WATCH 
Make It Easy to Show Results Daily 


SALESMENS 
Booklet illustrated in CALLS 
colors free on request 
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stock of ideas is fast getting used up. 
Think I’ll get some one with an outside 
view point to get the sheet out. I guess 
I’m too close to the proposition to do it 
justice. 


Another Angle on the Split 
Credit Problem 


SALESMAN for a manufacturer 
A of factory identification systems 

was calling on the purchasing 
agent of a large Chicago corporaton. 
They had plants in five cities in widely 
separated territories. 

The general purchasing agent in Chi- 
cago was prcctically sold, and the mat- 
ter of placing the order seemed only to 
hinge on prices and the working out of 
details. 


The salesman had made reports to the 
sales manager of his progress. 


When the order was expected momen- 
tarily a letter was received from another 
salesman of the manufacturer who cov- 
ers Iowa. He stated that he had sold the 
Cedar Rapids plant of the same concern 
the Chicago salesman thought he had 
sold. A requisition had been forwarded 
to the Chicago purchasing agent which 
would be honored and passed along to 
the manufacturer. 


A few days later the orders came in 
from the purchasing agent for all their 
five plants. The Chicago salesman claim- 
ed commission on all the business. The 
Iowa salesman claimed commission on 
the order for the Cedar Rapids plant. He 
based his claim on the ground that the 
Cedar Rapids plant would have to be sold 
separately, and that they did not have to 
accept the orders of the purchasing 
agent. He backed up his claim with 
proof that a competitive manufacturer of 
identification systems had almost secured 
the order, and that had it not been for 
his work with the superintendent of the 
Cedar Rapids plant the business would 
have gone to a competitor. 


Who was right? Each salesman ex- 
pected their commissions, and each felt 
that it was his work that swung the or- 
der. 


Technically the Chicago salesman had 
no right to receive commissions on goods 
going into Iowa territory. Strictly speak- 
ing the goods did not go into Iowa terri- 
tory he claimed, because they were pur- 
chased in Chicago and paid for from the 
Chicago office. 


After considerable negotiations a com- 
promise was effected, but only after both 
salesmen had threatened to resign. 


“Beginning July 1st I will assume the 
general management of a new company, 
and I want to go on record as saying 
that I would think of making a change 
without taking the Dartnell Service with 
me. It is by far, the most useful and 
helpful publication that I receive, and I 
can truthfully say that I owe a great 
deal to the Dartnell Service which has 
kept me posted on what other people are 
doing.” S. S. Wolfson, Sales Mgr., East- 
ern Parts Mfg. Co. 
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It Is Easier Now 
To Get Dealer Co-operation 
in New York Territory 


The World’s For nearly three years, THE WORLD RETAILER has been the in- 
Work for spiration of New Yorks retailers. 


the Advertiser THE RETAILER is “A Digest of Merchandising Ideas,” devoted to 
better store-keeping. Circulation 25,000 copies. It contains no write- 
ups. It is read. 


“To reduce the cost of retailing, increase the rate of turnover. Advertising makes 
turnover. 


“Unknown, unadvertised goods—with big paper profit—that lie in the warehouse and 
won’t turn over—these are the phantoms of nightmare that push you toward the 
abyss.” 


“There are bigger profits in selling advertised merchandise. 


“People favor trade-marked goods. You can cash in on the manufacturer’s advertising 
by clever displays, and by creating a store atmosphere in keeping with it.” 


So say Harry Tipper, Sales Analyst, and Jacob Weiss, Manager of Brill Bros., in The 
Retailer for July and August. Read them, and know how great a work a newspaper 
merchandising department can do for the cause of advertising. 


The World’s For three years THE NEW YORK WORLD has been introducing to 

Introduction New York retailers the sales-forces of Colgate, Pillsbury, Ritter, H. 

totheDealer 0: Sunsweet Prunes, Necco, Fleischmann, Earl and Wilson, Durham 
Hosiery, Sweet-Orr, Kotex, etc. 


To every kind of a store-keeper—two-thirds of them World Readers, who appreciate 
THE WORLD'S efforts to protect them from overloading —THE WORLD has sent 
those great manufacturers only who would guarantee their promises of advertising. 


With “THE WORLD’S Introduction to the Dealer” the salesman’s approach is easy, a 
good audience is assured. 


Advertise in Newspapers by the Year 


The New York World’s Merchandising Department 


Maller’s Bldg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bldg., Detroit 
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Pulling Orders Out of 


‘Hard Hit’ Territory 
By William S. Thomas 


General Sales Manager, Pratt Food Company, Philadelphia 


HERE is considerable discussion 
at the present time among sales 


managers, as to the best lines of 
business in which to concentrate sales 
efforts. Wideawake concerns are compil- 
ing statistics galore to determine what 
plan of attack will meet with the least 
sales resistance. A great quantity of 
data is being compiled to find out what 
classes are the most prosperous, what 
lines of business are still getting high 
prices, where the people are located who 
have not had their salaries cut. 

This kind of work is a big step in the 
direction of scientific sales management 
and effective selling. But in our en- 
-deavors to locate the “places of least re- 
sistance,” are we not apt to overlook a 
large amount of business that puts forth 
great sales resistance but is very profit- 
able, once it is lined up? 

I would like to relate our experience 
in sections where thousands of miners 
were on strike, to illustrate my point. 

Our fiscal year (and season) runs 
from June 1 to May 31. The season just 
closed equalled the 1919-20 season, which 
was by far the best that we have ex- 
perienced during the fifty years that 
have passed since the Pratt Food Com- 
pany originated the stock and poultry 
remedy business in North America. 
Knowing, as you do, that pessimism and 
the “little blue devils” of depression have 
been “riding” nine out of every ten man- 
ufacturers in the United States for a 
year or more, I am sure that you will ap- 
preciate fully the real effort that was re- 
quired to make such a showing. 

When storm signals were raised about 
fourteen months ago, we, like all manu- 
facturers, were naturally more or less 
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exercised over the future, but decided 
that it was no time for a “middle of the 
road” course. 

We increased our advertising expendi- 
tures slightly and kept every member of 
the Pratt sales force (about 50 men) 
on the job—we did not lay off a single 
man. We put on an intensive selling 
campaign, offering diamond, medal watch 
fobs and other valuable rewards to men 
whose records during the season proved 
their right to receive them. 


We were just completing a new half 
million dollar mill at Hammond, Ind., 
erected largely under wartime construc- 
tion barriers and costs, but made abso- 
lutely necessary by the rapid growth of 
our business. And we simply HAD to 
keep the wheels turning. 

We are sold 100% on the idea that in- 
tensified selling effort is the quickest and 
surest way of going through, over or 
under a period of business depression. 

To get a sales force to back you up in 
such intensified selling effort you must 
give them something besides a lot of 
glowing phrases and generalities—they 
must have facts. We made every effort 
to give our men what they needed— 
facts on which they could hang orders. 
A sample of some of the dope that we 
passed along to our sales force is our 
experience in sections where unemploy- 
ment was great. 

We dug out of our records the fact 
that in parts of the country where 
strikes often occur, such as coal mining 
sections, that our business had often ac- 
tually increased during such strikes. We 
decided that such an unusual business 
paradox was due to the effort of the 
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strikers, in a measure, to make up their 
strike losses by paying more attention to 
their back yard poultry flocks, making 
them more productive. 


We passed this along to the men 
bringing out the point that we could see 
no good reason why this sectional para- 
dox would not hold good nationally if, 
as they were reporting, the army of un- 
employed was increasing daily in all sec- 
tions. With this in mind we advised a 
strong drive on our poultry line. 


Where salesmen were working mainly 
in rural districts, we tride to impress 
them with the fact that if the farmer 
was not getting the profit he expected 
from his grain and live stock, it should 
prove an excellent time to get over the 
importance of paying more attention to 
what he considered more or less of a 
side issue, his poultry. Eggs were still 
high and likely to stay high, even if the 
bottom had fallen out of grain and live 
stock. 


We kept “feeding” our sales force 
facts of this character continually and 
seemingly it kept them on their toes. Our 
campaign made good—plus. For over 
four months of the season we were very 
much over-sold and were experiencing 
all kinds of trouble trying to make reas- 
sonably prompt deliveries. 


As a concrete example of our progress 
last season, the following should show 
even those who knew nothing of our line 
that pessimism, dull times, and calamity 
howlers were all foreign to the “Pratt 
Camp.” 


During the twenty-seven working 
days of March, the Baby Chick Food 
unit of the Hammond plant processed, 
packed, and shipped four and one quar- 
ter million pounds of Buttermilk Baby 
Chick Food. Loaded into standard size 
box cars and placed in one train, March 
shipments of Baby Chick Food from 
Hammond would have made a train one 
and one-half miles long. This is exclusive 
of Baby Chick Food manufactured and 
shipped from our Philadelphia and 
Toronto plants. 


Persistent, intensive, do-or-die selling 
effort put us over the top. But it caused 
the writer to have his veracity question- 
ed for the first time in his life. Asked 
the old stereotyped question “How’s 
business,” he would truthfully reply— 

“Never better—running slightly ahead 
of last season, the best in 50 years.” 


Common courtesy demanded compli- 
mentary comment when this statement 
was made, but in the majority of cases 
looks belied words —if frank comment 
had been given the “short and ugly 
word” would probably have been used. 


Sales Manager: “They claim hotel 
rates have not been reduced, and that 
meals cost as much, but my men are 
traveling on 20% less than they were a 
year ago. I wonder if it is merely co- 
incident that business is off 50% ?” 


Was it a mistake? My stenographer 
addresses my second payment on my in- 
come tax to “The Collector of Infernal 
Revenue.” 
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Records That Saved $10,000 


a Year 
(Continued from page 558) 


There are hundreds of them entered on 
this record book which I have the privi- 
lege of examining. 

A specimen sheet from that “mistake 
ledger” is shown herewith in order to 
demonstrate the general run of such 
“leaks.” This sheet covers only a few 
days out of one month’s business, yet it 
represents a very substantial amount. 

“The minute we discover a mistake,” 
continued the chief of the profit depart- 
ment, “we send a statement to the cus- 
tomer. If the mistake has been made in 
our favor, we generally get the state- 
ment to him before he has a chance to 
kick. That makes him appreciate our 
system of records, he feels a little better 
towards us, than he would if he had 
pointed out the error first. 

“If the mistake has been made in his 
favor, we have it corrected to him almost 
as soon as he receives the original bill 
and he soon learns that we are on our 
toes. He comes to place more confidence 
in us than he would if he got by with a 
few mistakes on us.” 

“Of course you are now saying: ‘But 
this system is too expensive; it takes too 
much time and work to split up each 
order into items and further divide the 
profits out of each item. Suppose you 
have an order of a hundred items.’ 

That is just the sort of a question that 
a concern using the invoice as a basis 


-of their system put to me, when I men- 


tioned the Hewitt system. To them I 
answered the question, in the words of 
the profit chief: “I am absolutely certain 
that our system pays for itself many 
times over in the course of a year in 
the mistakes it discovers for us that we 
would never hear about under any other 
system of sales record.” 

The point is not necessarily that you 
are going to find ten thousand dollars in 
the annual “leaks” in your business; this 
is only an incident in the Hewitt experi- 
ence. The point is that the accurate, ade- 
quate, up-to-date information which this 
system makes possible is absolutely vital 
in the case of the Hewitts, and they pro- 
pose to have it, at any expense. 

You never hear the Hewitts say, “If 
we could only determine what our prof- 
its are—if we knew to a penny whether 
salmon is profitable to us, whether wood- 
en ware is worth our while.” They know, 
any minute in the day just where they 
stand in every one of the thirty-one in- 
dividual lines they carry. They know 
whether their factory Number 3, which 
manufactures peanut butter and oil, is 
worth while. 

And that isn’t all. They know, from 
this same little system just the strong 
and weak place in every single salesman 
on the force. The system enables the 
management to ascertain, by a glance at 
the salesman’s individual sale sheet, just 
the lines which he seems to be pushing 
the strongest, and the amount of profit 
which he is earning. The salesman may 
feel that because he is turning. in a large 


volume that he is doing a wonderful 
business; while, as a matter of fact, he 
may be earning the house a very small 
margin because he is concentrating on 
the wrong line. 

A glance at Erickson’s records shown 
herewith should render any wholesaler 
appreciative of that fact. Erickson’s 
business seems to be pretty well bal- 
anced, but he seems to be weak in his 
business on the factory lines, such as are 
manufactured by the Hewitts. His per- 
centage of profit on these lines, com- 
pared to the total amount of his business 
may be entirely satisfactory, but the 
Hewitts might have special reason to 
want these lines pushed stronger. The 
merchant using this system for his sales 
people who sell over the counter, secures 
the same advantages from the record 
that the wholesaler secures in so tabu- 
lating the work of his outside salesmen. 

Erickson’s record in this respect is 
noticeable at a glance. And if the man- 
agement is not satisfied with his showing 
or want him to pay more attention to 
those lines, they need only to say so. If 
necessary, they need not wait until he 
comes in at the end of the week, for they 
have his score card every day. 

The system is not “bullet-proof,’ no 
system is, but it is nearly so. It is in- 
teresting to add that an auditor was 
called in to check up the records to see 
how many errors the profit department 
had made. On a year’s business two 
were found, and they amounted to afew 
cents more than eight dollars! And they 
were in favor of the house, at that! 


The Eye Is a Vital Spot! 


In your kid days in every scrap your object was to “hit ’im in the eye.” 
And in these days when you are fighting for orders “hit ’im in the eye’— 


use moving pictures to tell your story. 
The novelty of moving pictures has by no means worn off. Every man will 
stop to look at moving pictures of your plant and your product. 


There is no other argument so strong—nothing that will make your sales 
pile up so fast—as moving pictures. 


Om ce American 
(S @ Projectoscope 


aTheSortable Motion SiclureSrojocting yy 
Machine Without Jin Apology > 


But the machine you use to show your 
pictures must be so perfect that it causes 
you no trouble and creates a distraction 
in the mind of your prospect—his atten- 
tion, and yours must be on the picture 
not on the machine. 

Therefore, use the American Projecto- 
scope—light, simple, safe, sure. 

Besides running smoothly, surely, without flicker, it can be stopped at any 
point, while you explain details of the picture on the screen, or you can re- 
verse it and re-run any portion without rewinding the entire reel. 


Use It Anywhere 


For the very finest results we 


No Booth Required Send for Our Booklet 


And the narrow gauge Projectoscope which uses Send for our booklet and learn all 


recommend the use of a good Safety Films, has been approved by the National about this practical portable projector 
screen. But for practical pur- Board of Fire Underwriters for use without enclosing a sh gee NS vt ‘ : 
poses, no special screen is nec- booth. So you can use it anywhere without violating which requires no skill or experience 
essary—use the wall or the ceil- fire laws. for successful operation. 
ing, or any smooth surface. 

Plug into any 110 volt elec- 


tric light socket, and she’s ready = 


to go. Or use standard make 
6 or 12 volt storage batteries. Directed by fhe Officers 
The Projectoscope uses Stan- of the Pioneer inMotion 


dard Films, same as the ‘“‘movie’”’ 
houses, and aside from its busi- 
ness use can furnish entertain- 
ment and education for friends 
or employees. 


American Projecting (0. 
Broadway CHICAGO 
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Plan to Attend 
The Fourth Annual International 


Convention and Exposition 
of the 


Direct-Mail Advertising Association 


(Incorporated) 


and its Affiliated Organizations 


The Association of House Organ Editors 
and Better Letters Association 


Sprinégfield, Mass., October 25, 26, 27, 1921 


DUCATIONAL Exhibits by the leading Lithographers, Printers, 

Papermakers, direct-mail specialists and allied industries. Full 

reg: may be had by writing the Publicity Club, Box 1061, Spring- 
eld, Mass. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH CO. 
85 to 101 North Third Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Personal Items 
about Sales Managers 


R. K. RUSSELL has resigned as general 
sales manager of Ditto, Incorporated, 
makers of duplicating machines in Chi- 
cago. G. H. ABBOTT, general manager of 
the company, is acting as general sales 
manager, and is being assisted by F. P. 
McCarRTHY, consulting industrial engi- 
neer, and S. H. Twist, advertising man- 
ager. Mr. Russell has not announced his 
plans. 


The United Fuel & Supply Company, 
Detroit, announces the appointment of 
M. B. WILLISTON as general sales mana- 
ger, succeeding William Murray, re- 
signed. 


Among the recent advancements made 
by the Nordyke & Marmon Company, 
Indianapolis, makers of the Marmon car, 
is that of sales manager, H. H. RICE, to 
the office of secretary. H. H. Brooks, 
the assistant sales manager, who joined 
the sales department in 1917, has been 
made sales manager, and the new assist- 
ant sales manager is A. J. RoGers. Mr. 
Rogers has been directing the advertis- 
ing policies of the organization since 
1915. 


S. P. SWEARINGTON, manager of the 
San Francisco office of the American Art 
Works, for the past five years, has re- 
signed to accept the vice presidency and 
sales managership of the California 
Metal Enameling Company. FRED B. 
Woop, a member of the American Art 
Works sales organization, has succeeded 
Mr. Swearington. 


HARDEN H. Fitts, who has been sales 
manager of the southern division of The 
Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
is in charge of the sales department of 
the Moore Brothers Company, Joliet, 
Illinois, stove manufacturers. Mr. Fitts 
was chairman of the Sales Managers Bu- 
reau of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


JOHN T. RocGers, formerly sales mana- 
ger for Stratton & Terstegge Company, 
Louisville, Ky., hardware wholesalers, is 
now assistant to the president of the 
Hillerich & Bradsby Company, also of 
Louisville. G. A. REILING succeeds Mr. 
Rogers at the Stratton & Terstegge Co. 


The Saxon Motor Car Corporation of 
Detroit, announces the appointment of 
W. J. DRUMPELMANN as director of sales 
and advertising. Mr. Drumpelmann was 
formerly connected with the Hudson 
Motor Car Company, and previously was 
assistant sales manager of the Chalmers 
Motor Car Company. 


The Mercer Motor Company, Trenton, 
N. J. recently withdrew from the Hare’s 
Motors group and was reorganized. W. 
A. SMITH has returned to the Mercer 
Motor Company as general sales mana- 
ger. 
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The. 
Shuman Mailing 
Attachment 
Means Both Together 


You Sales Managers— 


What would you think of a salesman who described 
his goods to a busy prospect and then had to send 
for his samples to demonstrate? 


You’d probably fire him. 


But your solicitations for business by mail are quite 
as important as those of any salesman. And with the 


Shuman Mailing Attachment 


you can place your goods in the hands of your mail pros- 
pects—at the moment of solicitation. It puts new power in 
your selling by mail. There is no waiting for samples. No 
uncertainty about your claims. The prospect considers the 
arguments in your letter. If he has any doubts, your goods 
are there for immediate examination or test. 


The Shuman Mailing Attachment is a simple device to be conveniently 
fastened on to your catalogue container, package or box. It carries 
your letter of acknowledgement or explanation and delivers both at 
the same time. Your letter bears first class postage and your pack- 
age carries third or fourth class postage. 


Why not make a trial of the Shuman Mailing Attachment? It creates 
a favorable impression on your prospect before he opens your letter 
or container. You impress him with your promptness, demonstrate 
your merchandise and create sales action. The cost is nominal. It is 
surprisingly small when you check up the increased returns and the 
lower cost per sale. 


“Reaching the Buyer”’ 


is the title of our illustrated booklet that fully explains the 
Shuman Attachment. It is free—together with samples. 
Send for it. 


The Frank G. Shuman Company 


Shuman Labels in Rolls and Pads 


216 N. Clinton Street Chicago, Illinois 
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GEN. C. C. JAMIESUN, vice president of 
the G. W. Goethals Company, Inc., has 
been elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the Beaver Board Com- 
panies, Buffalo, and will have complete 
charge of the company and its subsid- 
iaries. 


W. R. CUMMINGS, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company, Orange, N. J., since its 
beginning, and until recently has been 
foreign sales manager, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager. In addi- 
tion to his duties in their domestic sales 
organization he still remains managing 
director of the Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine, Ltd., of London. 


The Holcomb & Hoke Manufacturing 
Company, Indianapolis, has made J. M. 
PEARSON sales manager of the “Butter 
Kist” sales force. Mr. Pearson has been 
in charge of the company’s sales school 
for the past three years, and will now 
assist H. E. STEINER, the general sales 
manager. 


The vacancy caused by the resignation 
G. H. TREVIRANUS, sales manager of the 
Gemco Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been filled by E. A. 
HAERTLEIN, formerly assistant sales man- 
ager. 

The Pioneer Suspender Company, 
makers of Brighton garters and Pioneer 
suspenders and belts, has appointed 
Guy S. JENKINS sales and advertising 
manager. Mr. Jenkins until recently, was 
sales manager of Runkel Brothers, Inc. 


Harry A. Gruss, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Old- 
field Tire Company, and at one time a 
member of the Firestone organization, 
has been made assistant sales manager of 
The Star Rubber Company, Inc., of Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 


M. M. WHor.Ey, formerly with the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company and 
more recently assistant sales manager of 
the Mason Tire & Rubber Company, 
Kent, Ohio, has been appointed sales 
manager of the Columbus Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Davip T. ROSETHAL, formerly general 
sales manager of the B. & K. Manufac- 
turing Company, New Haven, Conn., 
electrical fixtures, has been made gen- 
eral sales manager of the Robert Find- 
lay Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Brooklyn, also in the electrical fixture 
field. 


Effective October ist, J. W. BorING 
resigns as an executive of the sales and 
advertising department of Montgomery 
Ward & Company, Chicago. Until re- 
cently Mr. Boring has served as assist- 
ant to the president. 


H. W. ANDERSON, formerly general 
sales manager of the Stutz Motor Car 
Company, Indianapolis, and until re- 
cently general sales manager of the Tem- 
plar Motors Company, Cleveland, has 
been made general sales manager of the 
Duesenberg Automobile and Motors 
Company, Indianapolis. 


F. M. KRAMER, sales manager for the 
Modart Corset Co., Saginaw, Mich., re- 
ports that announcement has been made 
of a school of corsetry extending through 
the balance of the summer to Sept. 30th. 
The purpose of the school is to train 
more people in the fitting and merchan- 
dising of corsets. Each course lasts from 
Monday morning until Friday afternoon. 
Numerous instances are found indicating 
that corsetieres who are regular attend- 
ants of the school sell the best trade in 
their respective cities and show a steady 
increase in sales. While the plan is not 
new, it is very successful and may offer 
a suggestion to sales managers in other 
fields. 


The sales of the Arrow-Grip Manufac- 
turing Company, Glens Falls, N. Y., are 
now in charge of the general manager, 
THOMAS RocGers, due to the resignation 
of the sales manager, E. G. MERTENS. 


Sales managers of food specialty lines 
looking for a name for a breakfast food 
product might take a leaf from the Pull- 
man Company or hotel operators who are 
said to work along original lines in se- 
lecting names for their products. Quite 
a bit of comment was started a few years 
ago when the “O. Henry” was opened at 
Greensboro, N. C. Now comes “The Mar- 
vin Hughitt” of Huron, S. D., named in 
honor of the present Chairman of the 
Board of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway. Still another is “The Argonne” 
which opened several weeks ago at Lima, 
Ohio. 


Are Your Men Hitting 
The High Spots? 


or are your men doing that intensive digging that is so 
necessary to keep sales up to the proper notch. The 
UNIVERSAL DISPLAYORS furnished with Rand, 
McNally or National Maps enables sales managers and 
executives toimrm ediately visualize markets, watch sales 
territories, keep laggard salesmen hustling and see that 
salesmen keep digging for orders, instead of skimming 
over undeveloped territory. 


Tell Your Secretary to Write for 
Circular 28C—No Obligation 


Keep Your Whole Department at 
Your Finger Tips on the 


leaves of the UNIVERSAL DISPLAYORS. No longer are you 
compelled to hunt through files, cabinets, record boxes and the 
like for pertinent information. Keep it right at hand—on the leaves 
of the UNIVERSAL DISPLAYOR—and there’s a size and style 
for every purpose for visualizing. 


Charts Sales Centers 
Territories 


Maps Graphs 


Markets 
Salesmen’s Records 


Comparitive Sales 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORPORATION 
133 West 23rd Street, New York 
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Works for Sales Managers 


Findex is the one greatest achievement in modern filing and finding 
systems. 


Greatest because it does more than keep card records orderly. It is 
more than a storehouse of business information. 


At the behest of a little steel rod FINDEX practically thinks—and 
acts. It selects, groups, classifies, correlates and analyzes your busi- 
ness records—and presents you with the result. 


Findex enables you to get in touch instantly with every single 
customer, or every single recorded unit which fulfills all of a number 
of different conditions. 


That is, it finds for you every one of a particular group of cards of 
which you are suddenly in need, and which human fingers might take 
wearisome hours or even days to select. 


Findex does this by means of a simple mechanical contrivance 
around which you plan your whole card filing system. 


Or rather, we plan it for you. 


FINDEX 


is a card record system with uncanny intelligence. It does instantly what the 
usual card systems can’t do at all. 


Any card index contains information. 
Findex finds it. 


An ordinary card index classifies things alphabetically. You may have another 
classified by subjects, or others by localities, by products, by industries, and so 
on—many separate files. 


Findex is all of these, and as many more as you like, or any combination of 
them—each instantly available—in one single file. 


t Findex does its own finding, classifying and sorting of your business data— 
under any desired combination of specific conditions or characteristics. 


And there is no line of business 
or industry that FINDEX does 
not fi. It works everywhere 


THE FINDEX COMPANY 
17 Astor Place New York 


Please Send Full Information About Findex 
Have your 
stenographer 
clip and mail 
the coupon below. ee 


Nane 
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I Longed to Be a Silk Hat Harry 


By R. W. Philbrook 


Sales Manager, Woodward & Cochey, Inc., Lynn, Mass. 


started out “on the road” about the 

time that the silk-hat drummers” 
were becoming obsolete; there were only 
a few left—in the State of Maine—and 
we kids used to look up to them with a 
lot of envy, and wonder if we would ever 
become successful (?) salesmen, enough 
so as to warrant us sporting a silk hat 
and a Prince Albert on the road. 


| eer my little satchel and 


That was nearly twenty-seven years 
ago. As I have continuously been con- 
nected with the selling end ever since— 
but never reached the silk-hat stage—I 
am frequently reminded by the method 
of making sales today, of some of the 


stunts that were “pulled off” during the 
silk-hat days—they were so different. 


If any of the “old timers” read this 
little anecdote, they will recall the Sell- 
ing Slogan that most salesmen adopted 
at that time— “if business interferes 
with pleasure, cut out the business;” 
therefore, one can now see why new 
faces were always showing up in the 
State the first of each January. 

I distinctly recall an experience that 
happened just twenty-five years ago next 
September, and as you have requested 
ONE of my experiences while selling, I 
will relate this particular one. 

I had been assiduously working on an 


Panora 
&  patias Cente 
* 4 th 


o\ Redfield 


Guthrie Centerg 


"ey, as 
Adair 5 - = i 
y e »~ ans . <é S 
CAnita ia » 


Price Complete: 


surface of paper. 


1921 


Blum’s Commercial Atlas 
IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 


Your old Atlas is only of historic interest. Our organization 
has labored hard revising every detail up to date such as: 


INCREASED POPULATION 
IMPROVED TRANSPORTATION FACILITiES 
NEW INDUSTRIES 
ALL COMMERCIAL HOTELS AND RATES THEREOF 


so that it is an invaluable aid in your sales planning. 
ASK FOR CATALOG F 
Linen Paper, $20.00. 


The LACQUER permits marking in any color and erasing without injuring the 
It eliminates the expense and space requirement of a pin cabinet 


BLUM MAP COMPANY 


Commercial Map Specialists 
7 West 29th Street, New York City 


Purchase a pocket edition of our Individual State Maps from your local stationer. 


\ Eldora Jc. 
ditto 


’ 


~RCarlisle Se, 
; é 


. 
Sulpmerset Je, 


Lacquered Surface Paper, $40.40 


Price 25¢ each. 
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old grouch prospect in Bangor, who was 
one of the largest buyers in the State of 
Maine, for over two years without any 
results. I never had received as much as 
a sample order; not because he had any 
grievance against me or’my house, but 
because one of my competitors’ salesmen 
was a “personal” friend, and a great en- 
tertainer. However, my day was coming 
and it happened in the following way: 


I had called on Mr. Grouch on Monday 
morning with the usual customary turn- 
down, and as I had finished with Bangor 
on Monday, I was at the “depot” the 
next morning at quarter of six. prepara- 
tory to taking the six o’clock train for 
Calais—one hundred and ten miles away. 
To my great surprise, there was Mr. 
Grouch standing near a special train 
which was to follow the regular along 
the line; the Bangor Chamber of Com- 
merce was to entertain the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce for the entire 
week, and hired the special train of four 
ears and a baggage car for the trip. 
Don’t ask me the reason the baggage car 
was included, but I do remember that 
the men who were in charge of that car 
wore white coats and a smile. They 
really did not need the other four cars 
for the whole aggregation were in the 
baggage car most of the trip. But alas, 
I am ahead of my story. When Mr. 
Grouch learned that I was going to Calais 
he not only invited me but insisted that 
I go along with the “special”, for as he 
held an executive position in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce he could invite me as 
his guest. 

So along I went, thinking I would 
reach Calais sometime that day, but af- 
ter I was aboard the train an hour or so, 
I found that the train was not destined 
to reach Calais for two or three days, 
and not to return to Bangor until Sat- 
urday. Needless to say I stayed with the 
parade all week, and kept right under 
Mr. Grouch’s nose the entire time— 
dined with him and slept in the same 
room with him for five days and nights. 
In fact, Thursday evening at Machias, 
he was booked for speech to welcome the 
Machias Board of Trade; but, as he was 
indisposed (?), I jumped into the fray 
and delivered the speech for him. 

However, we finally returned to Ban- 
gor, and without mentioning business all 
week, nor soliciting him on our return, 
just as I was taking my departure, he 
said, “now young man, stay over to- 
night and some down to the store at ten 
o’clock tomorrow morning; it’s Sunday, 
but to show you I’m a good fellow, I’ll 
go down and look over my stock and see 
if I can make you up an order. I know 
my friend, John Doe, will be sore, but 
you have shown that you’re just as good 
a fellow as he is, and I’m going to give 
you my future business.” 


At twelve o’clock I came out of his 
store with a $3,700 order and then went 
to his house for dinner. From that time 
on as long as I traveled in Maine, he was 
one of my best friends and customers. 
Why? Because no other salesman who 
solicited him, entertained him as royally 
as I had during that week: if there had 
been, he probably would have pushed me 
out and gone to the next one. 
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Chicago—Ihe Central Printing Market 


Printing Products Corporation 


Successor to the Good Will, Printing Equipment and Organization of 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY . 


Catalogue and Publication 
Printers 
Artists - Engravers - _ Electrotypers 


Specialists in the art of Catalogue 
and Publication Printing for 
more than thirty years! 


One of the largest and most completely equipped ° ° 
printing plants in the United States Day and Night Service 


A Printer Is as Good as 
His Equipment Plus His Organization 


Our Equipment includes the latest and Our Plant is in operation day and night 
most efficient time-saving machinery— pes — : * age a 
Linotypes, Monotypes, Color and Ro- urning out work for firms all over 
tary Presses, Type-casting Machines, the United States. That guarantees 


; ! 

and complete facilities for Binding and menial 
Mailing. Our up-to-date labor-saving facilities 

OM, FEN and the efficiency of our management 
‘Our Organization is composed of men enable us to take advantage of every 
and women who are experts in their __ possible turn of the market and figure 
work, and who are intelligent enough _—_ closely on materials. That guarantees 
to realize that your interests are as a Fair Price! 
important as their pocketbooks. That Thus, we are right on Quality, Delivery 
guarantees Quality! and Price! 


In addition, we offer you every possible help in obtaining catalogue compilers, 
advertising assistance, editors, copy writers and everything else necessary to the 
promotion, preparation, printing and mailing of your catalogue or publication. 


Printing Products Corporation 


Successor to the Good Will, Printing Equipment and Organization of 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 
Catalogue and Publication 


Printers 
ENGRAVERS ARTISTS ELECTROTYPERS 
Telephone Wabash 3381 Polk and La Salle Streets, 
Local and Long Distance CHICAGO 
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' Do You Know How to Sell 
to Public Officials > T 


| 
A successful manufacturer of road and 
highway building equipment, metal cul- | 
verts, bridges, traffic signs, etc., located in 
a small middle western town, has an op- 
portunity for an aggressive sales executive 
to head its sales department. 
The man we want for this position should 
be earning $5,000 to $8,000 a year, capable | 
of earning more and willing to prove it. 
He should be over 30 years old and under 
40 and capable of leading our salesmen 
with helpful supervision. While we prefer 
a married man, he should not be adverse 
to making a trip on the road whenever it 
appears necessary. 
In order that he may measure the oppor- 
tunity it is only fair that he should know 
that our business last year amounted to 
$1,000,000. This year it will amount to 
$750,000 and there is ample evidence that a 
eapable sales manager could build it to 
$2,000,000. In doing this he may naturally 
expect a compensation measured by his 
proven accomplishment. An executive who | 
has successfully sold tractors, steel bridges, 
contractors’ equipment, road making ma- 
chinery or allied lines to public officials 
should qualify. 
Address the advertiser in full confidence. 


Box 900 


SALES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE. | 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 


“‘The Right MAP For Every Purpose”’ 


We are not map publishers favoring the sale of certain map 

publications. Our experience, however, enables us to recom- 

mend and furnish the “Right Map for every purpose.” 
ee essential questions we should know about your map 

requirements are 

— for what particular purpose—size limitations 

—how you wish to use them 
Then we have the map. If there is a particular kind of map 
ou want ask us about it. 
WERSTNER & WILD, 316 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Sales Maps 


N APS of U. S. showing state 
- outlines and state names 
only. Used by sales and ad- 
vertising departments and by 
advertising agents for plotting 
sales, planning campaigns, 
showing data by states, etc. 
Printed on good white stock. 
Send 50 cents for sample dozen, 
size 8%x11 or $2.25 for dozen, 
size 17x22. 
THE GRAPHIC PRESS 

1010 Wrigley Bidg. Chicago 


There is some industry 
in the United States 
that has GONE MAD 


There are inadequate profits; there is discord, 
distrust, and ruinous competition; some of the 
firms are near bankruptcy. 


In this Industry there 
isa SANE MAN 


who has sized up the situation. This man has 
seen the folly of cut throat competition which 
is ruinous to capital and without benefit to the 
consumer. This man wants to see his in- 
dustry organized. | want to have a talk with 
that man. 


Address J. S. 


Sales Management Magazine 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 
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Ssh Trade-Mark and Good-Will 


Protection 


Subscribers are invited to submit problems relating to registration of trade mark, label 
infringements, etc. If possible, they-will be answered in a forthcoming issue. Address: 
Trade Mark Department, Sales Management Magazine, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


Peace With Germany Does Not Restore 
Trade-marks 


Milwaukee, Wis.—lIs it your understanding that 
with the conclusion of peace between the United 
States and Germany there will be restored to Ger- 
man subjects the trade-marks and other good-will 
assets that were taken over during the war by 
the Alien Property Custodian?—H. C. M. 


There is some agitation to the effect 
that restoration of American industrial 
property in Germany should be followed 
by like restitution in the United States. 
However, Congress has taken no action 
on this question. It is difficult to see how 
trade-marks that have been sold out- 
right by the Alien Property Custodian— 
a purchase price of $1,000,000 having 
been paid for one such confiscated mark 
—can be restored to the original owners 
unless reimbursement be made to the 
purchasers, and, even then, the American 
owners who have, meantime, added to 
the good-will, could be counted upon to 
object strenuously. The same thing is 
true of patent rights which have been 
sold or licensed for the life of the pat- 
ent. ——_—__—_—— 


“Government” Not a Safe Pillar of 
Good-will 


Manistee, Mich.—It has recently come to our 
notice that the Federal Trade Commission is put- 
ting a stop to the use of the word ‘‘Government” 
in trade names. We are aware that use of the 
letters ‘‘U. S.” or a representation of the national 
flag will not be sanctioned by trade-mark regis- 
tration but we did not understand that the word 
“Government” was to be accounted public in- 
signia.—D. & McB. 


This inquiry is prompted, presumably 
by the action of the Trade Commission 
in issuing a complaint against the Mc- 
Closky Varnish Company of Philadelphia 
for the use of labels containing the 
words “Gcevernment Spar.” It should be 
pointed out that this case turns not upon 
whether or not the word “Government” 
be public insignia but upon an accusation 
of unfair competition, the contention of 
the complaintant being that the var- 
nishes carrying the “Government Spar” 
label have not procured from the gov- 
ernment, or manufactured for its use or 
made in accordance with any Govern- 
ment formula or specification. 


Trade Name Use Not Invention Estab- 
lishes Property Rights 


Highland Falls, N. Y.—Can you enlighten me 
as to the right of a contestant in a trade name 
contest whose entry received one of the lesser 
prizes but has never been adopted or advertised 
by the house that conducted the contest and which 
is employing the name that received first prize? 
Am I free to make entry of this at Washington 
in my own name?—A. L. B. 


Whether a name coiner, who has re- 
ceived a consolation prize, retains any 
rights whatever in his brain-child must 
depend primarily, of course, upon the 
conditions of the contest and what ar- 
rangements can be made with the prize 
giver that, presumably, has first claim 
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upon the conception. Aside from that, 
however, it is feared that our corre- 
spondent has a misconception of the op- 
portunities that governmental certifica- 
tion affords. Uncle Sam will grant a 
trade-mark certificate or title insurance 
policy only on a showing of actual use 
of the mark on articles of commerce. 
Mere invention or adoption of a name 
means nothing in the eyes of Uncle Sam. 


Store Individuality Not To Be Attained 
By Leaning Too Heavily On a Pro- 
ducer’s Good-will 


Cambridge, Mass.—We are anxious to find some 
way in which we may secure a permanent invest- 
ment of good-will for ovr store by identifying it 
to the public as the principai outlet or exclusive 
outlet of lines for which we have the agency. May 
we secure exclusive rights in a catch line that 
will proclaim our connections ?—S. Bro. 


The trade-mark censors at the U. S. 
Patent Office have repeatedly declined 
to register nicknames such as “The Home 
of—”, this, that or the other, on the 
theory that such captions should be held 
for the free use of all traders in the line 
affected. To the same end, the recently 
decided “Marinenno” case—a case that 
proved costly for the Chicago woman 
who sought to secure the right to con- 
duct a “Marinello Shop” not sanctioned 
by the Marinello Company, goes to prove 
that store individuality deserves a name 
its very own and not a “lean-to” on the 
good-will of another interest. 


National Advertising Lays a Broad 
Foundation for Good-will 


Louisville, Ky.—Will you act as referee of a 
debate on business policy? We are a new firm 
with limited regources and for that reason will 
have to secure distribution State by State, until 
we can derive profits that can be put back into 
the business. One member of our firm contends 
that for the sake of obtaining the proper nucleus 
of good-will we should contract for a certain 
amount of national advertising from the outset. 
The other partners hold that it is wasteful to do 
any advertising so long as our distribution is thus 
limited.—-S. H. & C. 


Here is a question which has, most 
assuredly, the proverbial two sides. It 
is proper to recognize, though, that there 
is nothing to compare with national ad- 
vertising from the outset of a sales cam- 
paign as a means of laying a broad 
foundation for the good-will that is to 
come and, equally important, as a means 
of serving notice upon the business com- 
munity at large of the adoption of 
chosen brand names and other good-will 
symbols. National advertising designed 
to thus proclaim intentions does not, of 
necessity, require the purchase of ex- 
pensive space in general magazines. Dis- 
criminating use of space in trade and 
class papers, commercial directories, etc., 
will serve the purpose of acquainting the 
trade that a new aspirant has entered the 
lists. 
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Going Direct 


The Napoleonic wars were paid for by new 
inventions; our Civil War by machinery and the new 
West; this World War will be paid for by the 
improvement in human relationships. 


The perfection in manufacture of goods has far 
outreached the distribution and sales methods 
employed for their reaching the consumer. 


What will best survive the next ten years? 


Will the mail-order method triumph or the chain 
store, or will the individual merchant? What of the 
jobber? The broker? 


‘Direct action’ has a potential significance just 
now, but action direct is likely to dominate commerce 
tomorrow. 


Goods probably will, in the majority of cases, be 
distributed through dealers, but will be “sold” by 
advertising direct to the ultimate consumer. 


Will the merchant of today be the automaton of 
; tomorrow ? 


Like the druggist of today—will he pass out “what 
is called for’ by this public? 


Are your goods called for by name? 


Advertising space in the Butterick Publications is 
for sale through accredited advertising agencies 


} Butterick— Publisher 


THE DELINEATOR THE DESIGNER 
($2.50 a Year) ($2.00 a Year) 


EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE 
($2.75 a Year) 
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HOTEL TULLER 
| DETROIT MICHIGAN 


“a Dy 


HEADQUARTERS FOR | 
! Cale, = tx Cont | 


Old Colony | 
Club, Detroit | Noonday Lunch 
Main Floor 75c 
Detroit Auto- | Dinner $1.50 
mobile Club | Cafeteria 
Main Floor Ground Floor 
Detroit Trans | Men'sGrille | 
portation Club | Ground Floor | 
ee — | Barber Shop | 
Motion Picture | Ground Floor | 
Exhibitors | Tailor Shop 
Association | Call Operator 


2 Floors of Agents’ Sample Rooms 
$5.00 perday 


Use our motor lists and statistical data 
service on automobiles, trucks and motor- 
evcles for analysis of your distribution pos- 
sibilities and for direct advertising. 

Lists are arranged by towns and counties 
and by individual makes when desired. Also 
complete lists of supply dealers, garages, 
auto dealers, Ford dealers, storage battery 
stations, etc. 

Get a copy of our new booklet with fig- 
ures by states and other valuable informa- 
tion. Free. Write for it. 


MOTOR LIST COMPANY 
Martin Tuttle, Pres. 
403 GRAND AVE. Des MoINes, Iowa 


Branches 
Detroit 
Newark 


Cleveland 
Philadelphia 


Binders for 
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$1.25 Postpaid 


The Dartnell Corporation 
1801 Leland Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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For the Sales Manager 
Who Travels 


Sales Managers watching for some 
signs of a reduction in traveling ex- 
penses will probably heave a sigh of re- 
lief over the recent announcement of a 
revising of dining car prices on the Bal- 
timore & Ohio. The announcement 
comes simultaneously with the establish- 
ment of a new train schedule to the East 
from Chicago. On the train leaving Chi- 
cago at 6:25 p. m. a “commercial! traveler 
dinner” is offered at 75 cents. A more 
elaborate table de hote dinner of seven 
courses costing $1.25 is also served. 


Edwin H. Lee, General Manager of 
“The Texas” the new 600 room hotel at 
Fort Worth, announces that the formal 
opening will be made about September 
fifteenth. Mr. Lee doesn’t believe in 
speculating when it comes to giving serv- 
ice to his southwestern guests and has 
scoured the country in building up an 
efficient hotel organization. First Assist- 
ant Manager, G. W. Thigpen, one of Mr. 
Lee’s lieutenants, was formerly connected 
with the McAlpin in New York, The 
Raddison, Minneapolis, Hotel Del Coro- 
nado, Coronado Beach and The Multo- 
noma, Portland. 


One sales manager subscriber who is 
spending more time on the road these 
days reports that construction will be 
started shortly on the New Arlington 
Hotel in Memphis. It will be a fourteen 


story structure with an approximated | 


capacity of 438 rooms, each room being 
equipped with private bath and _ ice 
water. The new hotel will be erected on 
the site of the present hotel of that name. 


When a town of 75,000 boasts of a 
single leading hotel it sometimes hap- 
pens that hotel service is spasmodic if 
apparent at all. Sales managers who 
have made South Bend, however, will 
probably agree that Manager Abe Frank, 
formerly of the Oliver was usually on 
the lookout for a way to make one at 
home. Mr. Frank recently sold his in- 
terests in the Oliver and has been made 
general manager of the Ambassador 
hotel system in California. At one time 
he was general manager of the old Ho- 
tel Sherman in Chicago and before that 
made a lot of friends for himself among 
traveling men as superintendent of the 
Sante Fe and Fred Harvey dining car 
systems. 


The new Stacy-Trent Hotel about to be 
opened in Trenton, N. J., is to be man- 
aged by Chas. F. Wicks, formerly 
assistant of the Tutweiler of Birming- 
ham, Alabama. Sales managers who 
years ago worked New York state as 
their territory will remember Mr. Wicks 
as being connected with the Ten Eyck 
at Albany, the Onandago at Syracuse 
and the Pontiac at Oswego. 
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THE 
CURTIS HOTEL 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S. A 


Largest and Finest Hotel in the 
Northwest 


Sales Managers are awaking to the 
possibilities of “The Curtis” as 
their Minneapolis headquarters 


One Full Block of Beautiful Lobbys 
and Amusement Rooms 


TARIFF 


75 Rooms with Bath, $2.00 for one person 
$3.00 for two 


325 Rooms with Bath, $2.50 for one person 
$3.50 for two 


200 Rooms with Bath, $3.00 for one person 
$4.00 for two 


Others with Bath, $4.00 to $10.00 


Letters to Salesmen 
Send your salesmen my stimulating 
weekly letters. One month's trial 
service, $1.00. House Organ and 
Sales Bulletin Contributions fur- 
nished at a moderate charge. 


JOHN J. LUTGE 


Sales and Advertising Counselor | 
405 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Direct-Mail Al dvertising 


Is a practical business ine devoted exclusively to 
DIRECT-MAIL ADVERTISING and SELLING, 
Ti i by using DIRECT- 

. Criticises Letters, 


ac- 


e 1300Jackson Btva. 
SAid Crs1cAGoa 
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A Few of Nearly 
400 Sales Plans 
Described in Our 


Revised Survey Gt 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co. meth- 
od of fixing sales 
task on basis of potential sales possibili- 
ties of given territories. 


Working description of the Task and 
Bonus plan as worked out and used by 
Beechnut Packing Company, Libby Mc- 
Neil & Libby and other concerns. 


| Leading questions used by United Cigar 

Stores Company in selecting salesmen. 
Laboratory tests for picking salesmen 
used by American Tobacco Company. 


Analysis of various types of bonus and 
profit sharing plans in use with detailed 
description of plans used by Hood Tire 
Compay, E. P. Sanderson & Company, 
M. J. Heinz Company, ete. 


Tabulation showing least sales required 
of salesmen in different lines to hold job, 
and high water mark for sales in each 
line. 


Is There a Better Way to Pay 
Your Salesmen? 


This, and dozens of other equally timely questions, are discussed in the NEW AND 
ENLARGED (1921 Edition) Survey of Modern Sales Management Practices. This 
survey, is entirely different from any other book ever published. It gives you in boiled- 
down, brass-tack form, suggestive methods, plans and _ policies 
concerns in over 250 different lines of business. 


Cottdomniat Barvey ond ft tekern Seine Mearegemenr Prmctkee In 
Ry Ah me tS 


The Compensation of Salesmen— 
Practical Profit-Sharing Plans 


iiding, and which will 
stabe . 3 
plans is that they area | 
out of a “jab” was a con- x 
must be led) not 


." am ever present reality 
beyond the horizon of the 


inquiry was made as to just 
sate salesmen =A question 3 

the Dartnelf Sales Service & & 
were received. Out of these Z 
it, wied some sort of a profit- 
through hard experience.” one x 
s only one kind of a sucgesstul 
nd that is a plan which “splits : 
words. a plan that guarantees ia] 
s. not a year after he has earned ti 
important pomt 
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Method of Hole- 
proof Hosiery Com- 
pany, Ingersoll Bros., 
International Silver 
Company and others 
in using guarantee. 

Policy of Trenton 
Potteries Company 
which has resulted in 
greatly cutting down returned goods 
losses. 

Description of methods employed by 
National Cash Register Company to 
standardize sales story. Analysis of va- 
rious sales manuals. 


Baker-Vawter plan of finding weak- 
nesses of salesmen, and how they can be 
corrected. Getting salesmen to conserve 
time. 

Tabulation showing expense account 
practices in over fifty different lines of 
business. Report forms and methods. 

How Sherwin-Williams, American Op- 
tical Company and others are systemati- 
cally gathering data for sales expansion 
programs. 

Twenty odd specimen letters which have 
proved effective in awakening salesmen 
to reserve powers, selling by mail, pav- 
ing the way for salesmen, handling com- 
plaints, collecting money, etc., etc. 


It gives you names, figures and facts. 


(The foregoing examples are cited merely to illustrate 
the ‘‘ brass tack’’ character of information in the survey) 


used by leading 


Do Not Confuse With Our 
‘Sales Organization’’ Survey 


which covers entirely different sub- 
jects and is intended for a different 
purpose. Sales Management Practices 
was originally brought out three 
years ago, and has been revised and 
enlarged four times—the present be- 
ing the fourth edition. No well equip- 
ped sales department can afford to be 
without this practical accumulation 
of sales data. It contains experience 
that has cost others thousands of 
dollars. 


This new edition is substantially and at- 
tractively bound in a leatherette ring binder, 
lettered in gold. It embodies ten sections— 
over 200 pages of facts about what other 
sales organizations are doing, most of which 
can be applied to your business. It contains 
a complete list of supplementary references 
—articles and books which can be consulted. 
There are nearly one hundred charts, forms 
and illustrations used to visualize the text. 
It is a book that every sales manager should 
have on file. 


Over 900 sales managers 
co-operated in its preparation 


Special Offer 


We will send you, without obligation, one 
of these revised surveys to look over. If 
you wish to retain it, simply send your 
check for $6.00. If you do not wish to keep 
it, send it back and we will cancel the charge 
without question. Over 5,000 copies of this 
survey have been sold. You cannot afford to 
be without it. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers of Books and Reports for Sales Managers and Salesmen 


DARTNELL BUILDING RAVENSWOOD AND LELAND AVENUES CHICAGO 
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o. - TO) | ~ Four Woolson Salesmen 
(- hicago’s \\ onderfi 4 Ww _/ Open Up 700 New 
‘Accounts 


‘(Continued from page 560) 


The. fact that coffee which is shipped 
from the roaster to the jobber and from 
the jobber to the grocer must be several 
weeks older than coffee which is shipped 
direct to the grocer was brought to the 
attention of both the retailers,and the 
consumers, 3 : 

The Woolson Spice Company adopted 
a new plan of procedure in securing the 
Indianapolis market inasmuch as they 
first thoroughly cultivated the surround- 
ing territory before entering the big city 
market. While this plan is very slow and 

_. May at times be impractical, still it holds 
‘possibilities for- the advertiser who 
wishes to. extend his market.and at the 
same time not enter into an expensive 
fight for business in a hotly competitive 
city territory. After distribution has 
been completed in the surrounding towns 
a campaign will usually meet with great- 
er chances for success in a large city 
itself. The advertising campaign in the 
large city will increase the sales and 
strengthen the distribution that has al- 
ready been secured in the outlying cities 


Bion 


| d l C ° rather than be wasted upon territory 
Ca OY onventions ‘ where there is no distribution as would 

Magnificently located on the quiet shore Since the opening of THE DRAKE, be the case if the campaign were first 

of Lake Michigan, yet within a few mine January 1, 1921, more than fifty organiza- launched in the city. 

utes’ walk or ride of Chicago’s great busi- tions (the majority of a national signi- As a try-out market for national cam- 

ness, shopping and theatre districts, THE _ficance) have held their conventions there. 


paigns and as a market for the nearby 
manufacturer who wishes to add to his 
present territory, Indianapolis will prove 
interesting from many angles. It is oniy 
a short distance from the center of 
are doubly important. industry and the center of population. 
From the standpoint of surrounding ter- 

. ritory Indianapolis is particularly well 

situated due to the web of electric rail- 

P ways which center in Indianapolis. It is 

also well supplied with jobbers and to 

have your product handled by Indianap- 

= | olis jobbers means that practically the 

; entire state of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 

CHICAGO Kentucky, parts of Tennessee, Virginia, 

THE DRAKE is under the direction of The Drake Hotel Company, West Virginia, Mississippi, Alabama and 
owners of THE BLACKSTONE. (Six minutes distant by taxicab.) Georgia will be covered. Of course, this 


is not ture of all lines, the drug and 
grocery lines being confined practically 
to Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and a small 
part of Kentucky, but in such lines as 
electrical appliances, automotive acces- 


Salesmen’s Application Blanks sories and hardware, considerably more 


territory is covered. 


DRAKE is unrivalled for gatherings, great 
or small. Its location and suberb equip- 
meet assure the business, social and recre- 
ational success of any convention. It 
ladies are in the party, these advantages 


Plan your next convention and 
make your appointments in & 
Chicago at THE DRAKE. Re- { 

quests for detailedinformation ¥ 
are welcomed. 


Lake Shore Drive and Upper Michigan Avenue 


MUU 


MIT 


T 
i 


il 


Indianapolis newspapers cover prac- 


° tically all the southern portion of the 

Send for our 1921 Form for recording state—all of the central portion of the 
li ts f iti 1 state and part of the north-central: por- 
applicants for posiuons as salesman tion of the state. A survey of department 
“fo: . store sales made during the first half of 

and classifying their strong and weak 1921 indicates a very healthy condition 
° of retail trade inasmuch as two of the 
points. Used by over 600 concerns department stores have shown distinct 
in all lines of business gains both in dollars and cents and in 


volume while all others have been able to 
2 a a . maintain sales closely approximating the 
same period of 1920. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago — To the sales manager who is endeav: 


oring to locate a market which is sus- 
ceptible to special effort, Indianapolis is 
a well worth careful investigation. 
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Did You Ever Hear of a 


“Born” Hod Carrier? 


Then why not put a few trained salesmen on your force. 
Without cost or any obligation you can secure 
any number of trained men 


By J. E. GREENSLADE 


President National Salesmens Training Association 


No man is “born” a salesman. He is born a 
baby, and from babyhood is trained to walk, talk, 
read, write and figure. And if he enters the selling 
profession he should be taught the fundamentals of 
salesmanship. True enough, he may make sales, but 
the question is more one of how many he loses, how 
many he fails to close because of his lack of training? 


Naturally I am in favor of a trained man 
versus any man who is “born” into a profession, par- 
ticularly in the profession of selling. As a Sales 
Manager for a number of years I naturally ran into 
a number of salesmen of the “born” variety, but 
never met one who did not increase his efficiency 
after taking the course of training I had prescribed 
for all my salesmen. It was the realization years ago 
that salesmanship was a science that led to the foun- 
dation of the National Salesmens Training Associa- 
tion. 


All other things being equal, the trained sales- 
man will outsell the untrained salesman every time. 
And there is a sense of security in the knowledge 
that the men you send out into the field have an inti- 
mate knowledge of successful sales procedure. The 
trained man works along the lines of least resistance 
and puts “workmanship” into selling. Best results 
result only from best efforts. That much is sure. 


N. S. T. A. Members Noted 
for Getting Results 


At your command are scores of men who have 
studied the N. S. T. A. Course in the Art and Science 
vf Selling. Because of their training you ought to 
consider them when you have a vacancy on your 
sales force. The largest and best-known concerns in 
the United States and Canada continually call on us 
for salesmen when the need arises. And invariably 
the men we recommend to these concerns make good 
records—and lose no time in doing so. The success 
of our Members is not surprising when you consider 
that they have studied and mastered the most prac- 
tical and authoritative course in salesmanship in the 
world. 
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If you have never availed yourself of our Free . 
Employment Service—free to you and to our Mem- 
bers—then there is a pleasant surprise in store for 
you just as soon as you do. Our Members get results. 


No Cost or Obligation 


No matter what your requirements are, we 
are in a position to take care of you. We have listed 
with us Salesmen of all types and nationalities, ex- 
perienced and inexperienced. They have had prac- 
tical experience in all lines of business and have 
added to their previous qualifications a thorough 
knowledge of Scientific Salesmanship. 


In accepting this Service you do not obligate 
yourself to employ those we recommend to you. We 
refer to you only those whom we consider are espec- 
ially qualified to sell your line, and, if you so desig- 
nate, will recommend only those who have had prac- 
tical experience. There is ABSOLUTELY NO 
CHARGE—either to you or to our Members. 


Many N.S. T. A. Members today are “star” 
producers for leading Wholesalers and Jobbers—and 
we have just as good men to refer to you as we have 
had in the past. They enrolled with us to better 
themselves—and_you will find no keener Salesmen no 
matter where you look for them. AND THEY 
KNOW HOW TO SELL. 


Just fill in and mail the Coupon below 
or write us in confidence 


National Salesmens Training Association 
Suite 515-27 M dnock Buildi CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


National Salesmens Training Association, Employer's Service Dept. 
Suite 515-27 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, please give us the particulars about members of 
your association for whom you are seeking sales positions. 
We plan to employ additional Salesmen. How many? 
Territory 
Firm 
Street , City 
Line... bi Manufacturer ._. Wholesale Hous 
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Some reminiscenses by Ed Shanks 


H. D. Laidley, a Chicago sales mana- 
ger, in driving down “Boul Mich”, Chi- 
cago, past the splendid new Wrigley 
Building, explained that there was some 
talk of pronouncing this building unsafe 
to-be occupied. One could not help but 
lookirig away up to the top of this sturdy 
monument and asking “Why?” Without 
a smile, he answered: “Because it was 
built on Wrigley Gum!” 


At a recent meeting of sales execu- 
tives in the building industry, a very 
prominent man was introduced in this 
manner: “The best way I can present 
our distinguished guest to you is to read 
two newspaper clippings from papers 
printed thirty-eight years ago. One reads: 
“‘Born to Mr. and Mrs, J. J. Parkes a 
baby boy.’ The other, appearing the next 
day, reads: 

“‘The city has decided to double the 
police force.’ ” 


One sales manager is still holding out 
on high prices. He said he tried to re- 
duce prices, when the slump first struck, 
but people were so accustomed to high 
prices that they were suspicious of cut 
priced material and his sales dropped. 
So he put the prices back up again and 
everything went lovely. It may be logi- 
cal, all right, but we’ll allow George to 
do it! 


Pal 


Card-Impression 


ifter your card reaches the man you want to 
infleence favorably does it impress, by a 
clean. finely engraved, snappy appearance, 
ail the importance of your visit? 


WIGGINS Peerless 


Patent Book Form Cards 
d» and have the additional advantage of be- 
ing more eenvenient. Made by master en- 
ravers and used by big representative 
business houses the country over. 
Send for specimen tab—let the 
cards themselves d» the “‘talk- 
in.” Write today. 
The John B. Wiggins 
Company 
Established 1857 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. 
122 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Rates: 25¢ a line of seven words; minimum $2.00. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 


I am seeking a connection with a man- 
ufacturer who needs a man at the head 
of his sales organization. To such a con- 
cern I am able to bring a knowledge 


gained by many years experience and a_ 


complete understanding of the new prob- 
lems in sales that the market conditions 
have brought about. Salary and bonus 
proposition would be considered where a 
future is assured. Shoe house preferred. 
Available on short notice. Box 934, 
Sales Management, 1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicago. 


Your New York Sales Problem will in- 
terest me. I want active work taking me 
outside and making it necessary to meet 
buyers face to face. Am under forty, 
married and now employed as sales man- 
ager by manufacturer of iron and steel 
products in Greater New York District. 
Let’s talk it over. Box 932, Sales Man- 
agement, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


The Dartnell Corporation has an open- 
ing for a man who is big enough to 
meet sales executives in varied lines of 
business and help them solve present 
day sales problems. 

We are not looking for a one-time 
salesman or an ex-book agent. We want 
somebody who is or has been a sales 
manager, or who can talk with sales 
managers, not at them. We want a man 
who wears well, and who has the staying 
power to take hold of his territory and 
build it up. He should be in his early 
thirties, have at least five years’ selling 
experience and be able to successfully 
handle salesmen. Address J. E. West, 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED: Old established Cocoa and 
Chocolate house wants experienced trav- 
eling salesman for western territory. 
Resident of Chicago or other western 
city. Splendid opportunity. Box 936, 
Sales Management, 1801 Leland Avenue, 
Chicago. 


SALES EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


The general sales manager of a well 
known company in the house furnishing 
industry has outgrown his present job 
and would like to consider a proposition 
in another field. Prefers a place where 
he will eventually be taken into the busi- 
ness, and where he can purchase an in- 
terest. Capable of assuming position of 
general manager in present line. Has 
a proven record and can show evidences 
of results produced. However, would ex- 
pect to convince new employer that he 
ean produce. Box 938, Sales Manage- 
ment, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


A salesman with an exceptional ex- 
perience in selling a technical product 
would like to correspond with some con- 
cern of standing requiring a salesman. 
He is particularly acquainted with the 
New England district but is willing to 
go elsewhere. More recent experience in 
a partnership proposition in oil industry, 
which he will close up upon making an- 
other connection. Understands hiring 
and training of salesmen and would 
make a good branch manager. Box 935, 
Sales Management, 1801 Leland Avenue, 
Chicago. 


“*Sales Manager Monthly’? Combines 
with ‘“Salesology’’ 


“The Sales Manager Monthly,” a New 
York publication, has been taken over by 
The National Salesmen’s Training Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, and will be combined 
with their magazine, “Salesology,” start- 
ing with the October issue. It is to be 
issued under the name “Salesology and 
The Sales Manager Monthly,” and will 
be published in Chicago. 
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Handy Expense Books 
For Traveling Salsemsen 
ules Sake 2a 
accoun’s. 
100—$ 3.00 charges paid 
500— 13.75 f. o. b. Richmond 
1000— 25.00 “ be 


a . Dew test Spictasond ynere 


Where Business Is Good 


ECAUSE of the enormous n2w crops, 

now assured, and the recently begun 
movement of last year’s surplus, the vast 
Mune Lmpire is prospero.s. Obligations 
being met, bank deposits are swe!l- 
ing, bus.:ness is sound. People are buying 
what they need and want. 


+. 3! 
“wt 


Have you something to sell? 


You ean serve this territory mest effectively 
end eecn mically frm a factory branch or dis- 


trict office at Omaha 


We want to show you the sales opportunities, also 
how some of America’s lead:n¢g business houses zone 
the Omaha Empire. Ask for Sales Analysis B-30. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Omaha 
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Stopping the Leaks in Selling 


Do you know whether Jones is getting all the business possible out of his territory? 
Do you know whether Murphy is making as many towns as he might, and doing it as economi- 


cally as possible? 


Do you know whether Smith is passing up good towns to suit his own convenience, and taking 


more time than necessary in other towns? 


Or do you say, “Oh, we can trust the boys to cover their territory—they’ve been making the same 
section for years”? Such self-satisfaction is costing many firms good orders today. 


There is a way of knowing. It is a simple way—most 
good things are simple, it seems. It is a system that is used in the 
sales departments of such firms as General Motors, Studebaker Cor- 
poration, Fairbanks Morse & Co., Vacuum Oil Co., Nordyke & 
Marmon, Ajax Rubber Co., Moline Plow Co., Diamond Match Co., 
Pratt & Lambert, Kelly Springfield Co., and hundreds of other well- 
known concerns. 


These firms visualize their territory on a Multi-Unit 
System of large scale washable maps. They use their maps as busi- 
ness charts, showing the developments and activities in the sales 
campaign from day to day. 


A Graphic Picture of the Sales Situation 


They show their territorial divisions, the location and 
names of distributors, dealers, customers, prospects, ete., also va- 
rious other items of information such as sales quotas, sales totals, 
ete. As the maps are washable, this information can be changed 
daily if necessary. 


They know just what their salesmen and dealers are 
doing, and when and where they must apply additional sales pressure. 


You can have this graphic picture of your territory, 
whether it consists of one or two states or the entire forty-eight. 


Often that picture will reveal surprising facts. Fre- 
quently it will suggest changes in the routing of salesmen and of 
shipments that will save you money. Often it will reveal unworked 
territory that can be profitably cultivated, or dead towns that should 
be eliminated. Always it will enable you to keep in close touch with 


your salesmen and dealers, and to know at a glance the exact situa- 
tion in every nook and corner of your territory. 


The Multi-Unit System may be secured in various sizes 
and styles, from the desk outfit for the small office to the large 
canopy-covered, electric-lighted 22-wing floor fixture illustrated below. 


New Census Maps 
New 1920 Census maps for most states are now com- 
pleted and are being supplied with all Multi-Unit Systems. The cen- 
sus statistics are correct in every respect, having been taken from 
the official government reports. 


Canopy-covered 
Electric-lighted 
Floor Fixture, 
earrying 22 wings 
and displaying 44 
large washable 
maps. 


In writing, ask for Catalog D, and tell us what territory you cover 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Map Makers Since 1885 
Address Dept. D-9, Murphy Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW YORK 


1921 


is rewarding 
FIGHTERS 


HE Holland Furnace Com- 
Gs began an advertising 
campaign in The Tribune last Sep- 
tember. It was decided to run 
a full page every month. That 
schedule has been adhered to in the 
face of general depression and 
many adverse conditions. The re- 
sult is summed up as follows by C. 
D. Karr, advertising manager: 


“As you would naturally sup- 
pose, our business in the 
Spring of 1920 was by far the 
best that we had ever had up 
to that time. You will be in- 
terested to know, however, 
that our sales during the past 
three months have been 25% 
better than our sales for the 
corresponding months of last 
year. Our Chicago Tribune ad- 
vertising deserves much of the 
credit for this splendid result. 


“Youwill be interested to know, 
too, that when you came out 
with your slogan, ‘1921 Will 
Reward FIGHTERS, we be- 
gan at once, and since have not 
stopped doing everything in 
our power to make that 
thought an uppermost ideal in 
the heart of every one of our 


salesmen. Judging from the 
present outlook the demand for 
Holland Furnaces this year is 
again going to be greater than 
we can supply.” 


If you would know why The Chicago 
Tribune has been such a powerful fac- 
tor in the campaign of the Holland Fur- 
nace Company, write for The Tribune’s 
1921 BOOK OF FACTS which will be 
sent free to any selling organization re- 
questing it on business stationery. The 
BOOK OF FACTS contains much valu- 
able data on all American markets and 
on merchandising in general, in addi- 
tion to such statistics as a tabulation of 
Tribune circulation in several thousand 
towns and cities. Hundreds of leading 
advertisers are listed showing the line- 
age placed by each in each Chicago 
newspaper. A novel feature is the re- 
production of The Tribune’s famous 
campaign on the themes “1921 Will Re- 
ward FIGHTERS” and “1921 Is Reward- 
ing FIGHTERS.” 


You need The Tribune’s Book of Facts 
this year as never before. Its eighty 
pages are packed tight with valuable, 
practical data. The Tribune in 1921 is 
leading the way to better times for the 
entire United States as well as for its 
advertisers. The advertising columns 
of The Tribune form a directory of the 
firms who are fighting aggressively for 
business and thereby building the foun- 
dation of a new prosperity for every 
one. They are using The Tribune far 
more than any other medium because, 
as a force for stimulating sales, there is 
no question that 
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